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JOSIAH TATUM, | With this view it was, that I advocated the 
PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, cross of the largest and best bred Leicester 

; ‘ewes with the Merino buck; remarking, 

No. 50 North Fourth Street, | /that the progeny would be large and well 
PHILADELPHIA. iformed, owing to the large capacity of the 

Edited by the Proprietor and James Pedder. |dam, as well as the power of supporting 

ae ia fitions see ast page, || tS Young after parturition; and prove a se- 

saanedonnaen 20h 7 Na ME RDO REEL E f £°- |! curity from danger at that particular time, 
"" See shai Pasintinl? Cement, | When accidents are continually occurring 
, ; from a reversal of this rule, namely: that of 

Fine Wool. crossing a small female with a large male; 

Tne present tariff law will render ne-j|in all which he fully concurred, and men- 
cessary a greater regard to rearing a race||tioned, as corroborative of the fact, instances 
of sheep that shall yield a larger quantity, || that had lately come to his knowledge, where 
as well as a superior quality of fine wool, || the produce between a large heavy horse and 
especially for combing purposes. ‘This end||half-bred mares, had turned out the most ill- 
might be accomplished without in the least||formed objects; the want of capacity in the 
reducing the quantity of mutton, by crossing ||dam, compelling the fetus to extend itself in 
the pure Leicester, or Dishley ewe, with the||the length of the legs, &c., so that when it 
Merino buck; and in this cross, it appears to||came into the world, which it always did at 
me that we should unite all that is desirable, ||the imminent peril of the life of its parent, 
without incurring any of the difficulties and ||and often with its sacrifice, it was found to 
objections that have arisen in the attempt to||be any thing but what had been expected 
obtain fine wool by a mixture of long and||from such an union. And this observation 
short—as between the Southdown and Lei-||reminded me of a stable of large Flemish 
cester. And my opinion has been materially ||mares, which I had known kept on an ex- 
strengthened, by a conversation on the sub-|\ tensive estate in France, mainly for the pur- 
ject with one of the most influential of our|| pose of rearing carriage horses of superla- 
wool merchants, whom I lately met on ore) tive strength and beauty, by a cross with the 
return from a tour of observation through || stoutest thorough bred horse that could be 
the Western territory, with the view of as-|/obtained; by which means the finest animals 
certaining what was the quantity of fine||of 16 or 17 hands in height, had been ob- 
wool on hand, on the eve of the expected ||tained; perfect models for the painter, and 
passage of the tariff bill. He fully agreed || commanding almost any price in the market. 
with me, that the cross of the long wool on|} In No. 2, Vol. VII. of the Cabinet, I ob- 
the short, or vice versa, had not been found ||serve the portrait of the Cheviot ewe, from 
'o answer expectation, the produce being ||“ Low’s Illustrations.” Having myself form- 
neither long nor short, and by no means suit-||erly been much concerned with this particu- 
able, either for combing or clothing wool.||lar breed of sheep, I am free to confess that 
This gentleman is also a breeder of sheep | the likeness is not good; the head, although 
to a considerable extent, and was very sensi-|/not fine and small in the Cheviot, is not so 
bly interested by my observing, that the plan||large as is there depicted, neither are the 
lor improving any breed of animals, was to||legs and feet naturally so large as those of 
begin with dam the best, and which, for vot a calf, as they there appear; but this is not 




















purpose here contemplated, would prove of||the fault of the engraver; the animal is 
the highest importance, as the object should || faithfully done from Low’s work, but the 
also be, to improve the size of the sheep and | drawings, in many instances, are faulty in 
the quality of the meat; for it is evident||this particular, although most beautifully 
that mutton is beginning to command regard|| engraved and ornamented. But I would say 
in our markets, and wikiwons a staple ar-||of this variety of sheep, they are valuable, 


ticle in the consumption of flesh meats, only in peculiar situations, where finer breeds 
Can. —Von. VIL—No. 4. (105) 
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could not subsist. Their fleece is coarse and| 
inferior, small, light in weight and value; 
while their meat is not first rate; but on 
their own native hills, and on other moun- 
tainous districts, they have well nigh sup- 
meres the original Heath breed: being as 
ardy as they, larger in the carcass, and 
coming to maturity earlier: a desirable sheep 
for Scotland, but by no means so for Ame- 
rica. We owe, however, thanks to the Cabi- 
net, for bringing us acquainted with a race 
of sheep, which are at present commanding 
very great attention in many parts of Eu- 
rope, but of which, little before had been 
known in this country. 

But the cross which I advocate, namely, 
the pure Merino on the thorough bred Lei- 
cester, or Bakewell, or Dishley, would form 
a breed of sheep worthy our care and atten- 
tion; and [ expect to see them introduced, 
not only into our sheep-breeding districts, 
but also upon our farms, as part of our gene- 
ral stock; where they would be found a valu- 
able variety, and be the means of conducing 
much to our convenience and profit, in the 
regular supply of our tables with an agree- 
able and particularly wholesome food, be- 
sides furnishing a lamb and fleece every 
year in payment of their keep—the manure 
of a well regulated flock defraying, most 
amply, all expense of care and attendance. 
I am at present turning down a clover-lay 
of 16 acres, for wheat, the land being full of 
natural grass; now, I am confident that a 
flock of 50 such sheep, could have been kept 
upon this herbage to far greater profit to 
the wheat, than it will obtain from the green 
crop turned in; I greatly prefer passing such 
crops through the bowels of animals, to bu- 
rying them; and it will not readily be be- 
lieved, how far the pickings of our fields 
would go to the support of such a flock 
through the year. An objection to the keep- 
ing of sheep is urged, in the fear that they 
would be worried by dogs; but if a bell be 
attached to the neck of every fifth sheep in 
the flock, there would be no danger of that 
kind. Their night-fold, if properly covered 
trom time to time, with dry muck or fresh 
mould, would be found to yield a large quan- 
tity of the very best compost, for dressing 
young clover in the spring, of far more value 
than the cost of attendance; and this system 
is carried out on a large scale by Major Rey- 
bold, of Delaware, at whose farm, on my 
last visit, I saw a mine of wealth in the 
cleaning of his sheep-fold, all ready for car- 
rying abroad. If persons would attend to 

eir flocks of sheep, and consider them as 
part of their farm stock; not expecting them 
to subsist without a regular supply of we 
and care, any more than they do their 

































horses, cows and hogs, I have yet to leary 
| why they could not be made to pay as we! 

—nay, better than they. And I would ask 
of my brother farmers, if there be any rea. 
son why we should not, each of us, keep a 
flock of fatting sheep for the regular supply 
of our tables with fresh mutton! I am gai. 
isfied, the change which it would make jp 
our food, would be conducive to health and 
vigor of constitution, and be found as cheap 
as any other; particularly if we were to 
adopt the European plan, of making soup of 
a large portion of the carcass, which, if pro. 
perly cooked, with plenty of vegetables, 
would form a most delicious meal at the 
supper table, particularly in the season of 
winter. 

To me, it appears very evident that the 
time is approaching, when we shall all think 
more of keeping sheep, and less of rearing 
cattle for beef; the Western country people 
having it in their power to deluge the East. 
ern States and sea-board, with droves of the 
finest animals; by far cheaper than they can 
be reared and fed amongst us. Sheep work 
well, too, with the dairy; and both together, 
would form @ far more profitable, as well as 
more convenient stock for this part of the 
country, than rearing calves and fatting 
oxen. In conclusion it may be remarked, 
the wool of the Southdown breed of sheep, 
is too coarse for fine clothing, and not sufii- 
ciently long in the staple for combing: the 
wool of the Leicester sheep is too coarse for 
good combing, while the carcass of the Me. 
rino—bearing the kind of wool which is in 
request—is too small and ill-formed, to sat- 
isfy our present views and wants. The 
union of the Merino with the Southdown, 
would give wool of inferior value, ranking 
under neither combing nor clothing; while 1 
cross with the Leicester or Dishley, would 
add exceedingly to the size and value of the 
carcass; produce a wool decidedly long and 
suitable for combing, greatly improved in 
quality and increased in quantity, and fur- 
nishing us with a supply at home, of that 
kind of wool, which will now be so much in 
request; our country affording the means 0 
increasing our flocks to any, even toa boun¢ 
less extent. Z. 

Bucks County, Sept. 24th, 1842. 


Mr. Hivtevy, of Greenbush, N. Y., has this 
season had, from a single kernel or grain 
rye, 78 stalks, well filled; and on counting 
the grains in one of the heads, of a medium 
size, or about a fair average, he computed the 
whole number of kernels in the 78 heads 
be about 5000, or about 60 kernels to a head. 
This is the most remarkable instance of i 
crease that we ever heard of —5000 for one: 
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| which both articles have been cut, has tend- 
ed to occasion this depreciation in our market, 

We make the following extracts from the circular of || and although it may not appear of sufficient 
s highly respectable house in Liverpool. They cannot || consequence to affect their value, yet taking 
fail to interest those of our readers who deal in the || into consideration that our buyers have been 


articles spoken of. When @ little extra care will en- || accustomed to a certain cut for many years, 
sure @ ready market and a fair price, it is certainly ty 


The Provision Trade. 








had economy, to sacrifice to carelessness and inatten- 
tion, the conveniences of the one, and the profits of 
the other. We learn that one of the partners of this 
house, has been extensively through the United States 
sad Canada with particular reference to this subject. 
Ep. 


Ovr new tariff being so favourable to the || of shipment. 


it is reasonable that their tastes should be 
‘consulted. Of one thing we feel assured, 


||that shippers will find it to their advantage 


to fall in with the requirements of our 
market. 

Fine leaf lard, if unmixed and well man- 
aged, will, we think, be a profitable article 
It is put up in neat white 


introduction of American provisions into | hooped kegs, containing about 40 lbs. each. 


England, that we have the prospect of an) 


extensive and steady import of various arti- 
cles of produce froin thence, we would throw 
out, for the guidance of those who contem- 
plate engaging in the preparation of provis- 
ions for our market, some suggestions which 
we conceive to be important, and a com- 
nliance with which will operate favourably 
to the interests of those engaged in the 
trade. We are aware that the shipment of 
beef and pork to England, this year, has 
turned out a very unprofitable operation, and 
in consequence, many persons feel discou- 
raved from prosecuting the trade, having got 
the impression that a prejudice exists in this 
country against American provisions. Such 
is not the case however. It is true that those 
articles have been almost unsaleable in our 
market, but the reason is found in the fact 
of their entire want of adaptation to our 
tastes, and their general inferiority to what 
we have been in the habit of receiving from 
Ireland and Hamburg. Of this inferiority 
there is sufficient evidence in the fact, that, 
while Irish pork has been selling freely at 
7s. a 75s., the American has been with 
difficulty disposed of at a price equal to 48s. 
duty paid. 

This inferiority as regards pork, arises 
principally from the hogs being generally 
fed on beach nuts, or other wild feeding, 
which makes the meat soft and oily; but it 
is partly owing also to the hurried way in 
which provisions have been cured and pack- 
ed, especially in the Western country, and 
to the use of an inferior salt, quite unsuit- 
able to the purpose. We would urge strong- 
ly on shippers, the propriety of bestowing 
more care on the selection and preparation 
of pork for our market in future, as a soft 
and inferior article is almost unsaleable with 
us, and the shipment of such will be cer- 
tainly productive of loss to the owner. These 
remarks apply with equal force to beef, which 
has been inferior, not only in consequence of 
insufficient fattening, but also from being 






‘ery roughly handled. ‘The form too, in||has been shipped heretofore without much 


The lard is poured into the kegs at the head, 

‘and so soon as it has cooled and settled down, 
the surface is made level and covered with 
white paper, which prevents it from adher- 
ing to the lid when opened for inspection in 
our market. It is also put up to a consider- 
able extent in bladders, and shipped in hogs- 
|heads, packed with bran or cut straw. It is 
important that the bladders should be well 
cleansed by scraping and the use of acids, 
so that they may be tolerably transparent. 
The inferior lard may be put up in packages 
of any size, which, when large, should be 
iron hooped. 

By the subjoined extract from the tariff, it 
will be seen that the different duties in fa- 
vour of colonial produce are so great, as to 
give a decided advantage to Canada, in the 
shipment of all provisions for our home con- 
sumption. Lard is admitted on favourable 
terms, and as our demand for that article for 
machinery manufacturing purposes is very 
large, we would strongly recommend that 
the soft pork should be melted down and 
shipped in that form. 

The high duty on foreign butter being re- 
tained, will prevent any regular trade in 
that article from America, except when 
prices are so low as to make it an object of 
attention for shipment, as grease; under this 
name, it is liable to a duty of Is. Sd. per 
cwt. only. In Canada the soil appears to be 
very favourable for the production of this 
article, and under the present modified colo- 
nial duty, it will become, we think, one of 
very large export. The principal fault in 
Canadian butter at present, is, that the milk 
is not sufficiently pressed out, and conse- 
quently, when shipped on a long voyage, it 
becomes rancid before it can be consumed. 
It should be packed in casks containing from 
70 to 80 lbs., which must be air tight. 

Cheese has already been shipped exten- 
sively, and as the quantity produced is in- 
creasing every year, it is likely to become 
an item of considerable trade. This article 
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Belgian Husbandry. 
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judgment being exercised in the selection or 
assortment of the qualities, which has pre- 
vented the returns being so satisfactory as 
they otherwise would have been. American 
cheese is for the most part insufficiently 
pressed, which gives it, when cut, a porous, 
or honeycomb appearance: it is also unplea- 
sant in flavour, owing to the too free use o 
runnet. The removal of these faults would 
very much enhance its value in the English 
market. 

With respect to grain and flour, it will be 
understood that the new corn bill has placed 
the trade on a much more safe and steady 
footing, though there will always be uncer- 
tainty while the principle of the sliding scale 
of duties is preserved. 

We have expressed our belief, that under 
the existing tariff, a large trade in produce 
will arise, but when we look at the rapid 
progress of free trade principles in Britain, 
and the urgency of the popular demand for 
cheap provisions, we may safely predict a 
much more extended trade within a few 
years, in consequence of the still further 
modification of our provision laws. 

J. & C. Kirkpatrick, 
Produce Commission merchants. 


a 
Belgian Husbandry. 


In no part of the world has the cultivation 
of the soil attained greater perfection, than 
in Belgium; and the numbers of a work de. 
voted to a description of the husbandry of 
that country, and the manner in which, by 
——— industry, its barren sands haye 

en converted into the most fertile of soils. 
are not the least valuable of the series pub. 
lished by the London Society. 

Farmers in this country, speak of the im. 
policy of extensive outlays in improving 
their farms; “It will not pay the expense,” 
is the objection most frequently made, and 
one which is the most forcible, in reply to 
those who urge upon them systems, for the 

rmanent melioration of their soils. We 

ave sometimes been disposed to consider 
this feeling of regard to immediate expense 
or profit, more as the natural result of that 
restlessness of character, which is said to 
belong to us as a people, and which leads us 
to suppose, with reason, that what will not 
pay now, may be lost to us for ever, as 
from our known migratory propensities, it 
is scarcely probable our lands will remain 
in our hands, or those of our children, for 
any considerable time, rather than of any 










































Present duties. Foreign. Colonial.||disinclination to encounter the labour which 
Bacon, perewt. £0140 £0 3 6)\an improved husbandry requires. The bene- 
Beef, fresh or salted, “ 0 80 U0 2 0)| fits of'a good system of farming, or the evils 
Butter, 6“ 1 00 0 5 Ojlof a defective one, can only be fully seen 

“ as grease, 4 @ 3s 0 0 3iland appreciated in a considerable term of 
Cheese, 66 0106 0 2 6|| years; on such lands as the greater part of 
Hams, “« 0140 0 3 6/|| those in this country are, when brought un- 
Lard, “ 0 20 0 0 G\ider cultivation, what may be called the 
Pork, “ 0 80 ()} 2 Ol| skinning, or scourging system, in which, 
Tongues, « 0100 () 2 6||repeated crops, with little labour and no ma- 


nuring, are taken off, may be the most pro 
fitable for the time, although fatal to the soi! 
and the prosperity of the farmer in the long 
run; but when the permanent value and pro- 
ductiveness of lands are taken into conside- 
ration—when it is remembered that it is 
much easier to keep Jands in heart, than to 
restore them when reduced to sterility; av 
that the eventual agricultural prosperity 0! 
a country is depending on a correct system 
of management, the importance of selecting 
the best models, and conducting our farming 
operations with reference to future results, 
as well as present profits, becomes perfect.) 
evident. 

To illustrate the effects of the two s'* 
tems of farming, or rather, to show the rt 
sults of the improved one, as compared with 
that generally practised with us, we give & 
few extracts from the papers on Belgiat 
farming; and the first is a description of 8 
farm of one hundred and forty acres, on the 
river Lys, near Courtnay. 


Five per cent. extra, is payable on the 
amount of the above duties. 


Liverpool, Sept. lst, 1842. 


_ 


Hrattau.—A great number of diseases 
arise from checked perspiration, and might 
be prevented by timely care. If a person 
perspiring freely, gets wet or stands in a 
draught of cold air, or lies down on the damp 
ground, or drinks cold water, he runs a great 
risk of seriously injuring his health; and the 
more relaxed and weaker he is from his 
work, the greater is the danger. When wet 
he should keep moving about briskly, and 
never sit in his damp clothes if he can help 
it. The sooner a person gets into a perspi- 
ration after feeling the least unwell from its 
being checked, the more certain will he be 
of avoiding a cold or fever. A good way to 
induce perspiration is to rub the body with 
a coarse towel before a fire.—Selected. 
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No. 4. Belgian Husbandry. 10 
See eee ee eres sees eee ee eee ee eee 
«Of this farm, near twenty acres are in 
fine meadows along the river, occasionally 
flooded in winter, but not irrigated. About 
ten acres are rich, heavy land, adjoining the 
meadows, in which beans and wheat thrive 
well: all the remainder, about one hundred 
and six acres, lies in an oblong form, bounded 
by a hedge-row; at one corner of which, 
nearest the river, stand the farm buildings. 
A road or path, six feet wide, runs through 
the middle of the field, and the road or path 
that leads to the farm-yard, skirts one end 
of it. The soil of this large field, is a rich, 
light loam, which lies over a substratum o 
clay, but at such a depth as to be perfectly 
sound and dry: it is not very fertile in its 
own nature, but has been rendered so by 
many years of an improving husbandry: 
every part of the land has been repeatedly 
trenched and stirred two or three feet deep, 
and the immense quantity of manure, chiefly 
liquid, put on year after year, has converted 
the whole into a rich mould; the strength 
and vigour of the crops bear witness to the 
goodness of the husbandry. 
~ “As we walked along the path, which is 
just wide enough to admit the wheels of a 
cart, the whole produce might be seen at 
once. The flax had been pulled, and re- 
mained stacked on the ground; the colza 
(cole, or rape seed,) had been beaten out, 
but the stems remained where they had 
been cut; there were fifteen acres of most 
beautiful flax, of a bright straw colour, and 
tle stems a yard long; this, besides the seed, 
was worth in the stack, from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds sterling, per acre; twelve 
acres of colza had produced about four hun- 
dred bushels of seed; eighteen acres of oats 
looked so promising, that they could not be 
set at less than seventy bushels per acre; 
eighteen acres of wheat, which stood well, 
with short, plump ears, were estimated at 
forty bushels per acre: eighteen acres o 
rye, with straw six feet high, would proba- 
bly produce rather more than the wheat. 
There were six acres of white poppy, of 
which every plant was strong and upright, 
and the produce of which was estimated 
from twenty to twenty-three bushels of seed 
per acre; six acres were in potatoes, ex- 
pected to produce at least twenty-two hun- 
cred bushels; about an acre was in carrots, 
which looked fine and large; twelve acres 
were in clover, nearly the whole of which 
was cut green, as food for horses and cows, 
and produced three good cuts in a year; the 
ten acres of heavy land were partly in beans, 
and partly in wheat; and the stock kept on 
this farm, consisted of twenty-seven cows in 


milk, five or six heifers, nine horses and 
three colts,” 


It cannot fail to strike the most inatten- 
tive reader, that the crop of this one hun- 
dred and twenty acres arable, greatly ex- 
ceeds, perhaps doubles, that of our ordinary 
farms of the same size; while on many of 
what are called our dairy farms, of about 
the same size, not more stock is kept than 
on this grain farm. Manuring and deep 
tillage have done this for the Brabant farm, 
and it will do the same for any, or almost 
any, on which it is adopted. We are con- 
vinced that money expended in convertin 
land into rich garden mould, is well applied, 
although for the moment, it may seem to be 
thrown away, particularly on lands, the 
owners of which are expecting to get to the 
far West, by “year after next, at furthest.” 
We add a description of the tillage culture 
of another farm of about four hundred acres, 
of naturally first rate land, but which, by 
being treated as described, is so much dete- 
riorated, that the crops rarely more than half 
equal those on the same number of acres on 
the one just noticed. 

“The rotation on this farm, is as follows: 
1, fallow; 2, winter barley; 3, beans; 4, bar- 
ley, or wheat; 5, beans, clover, potatoes; 6, 
wheat; 7, oats. Thirty cart loads per acre, 
of long manure, the straw not much decom- 
posed, are put on the fallows before the last 
ploughing, and the winter barley is sown in 
October; the produce being eight quarters, 
or sixty-four bushels per acre. Wheat, on 
the same preparation, gives from thirty-two 
to forty bushels per acre, so the barley gives 
the largest crop, and with the least exhaus- 
tion to the soil; every year a portion of the 

sture is broken up and planted with colza. 

he natural fertility of the soil is shown by 
the succession of crops produced on the new- 
ly broken up land, without manure, viz. : 
colza, wheat, beans, barley, beans, wheat, 
clover, wheat, beans, oats; but after this 
scourging, no wonder the land needs rest; 
and this is given without much care, by 
merely allowing the natural grasses to 
spring up, without the trouble of sowing the 
seeds: it takes, however, three years before 
there is any tolerable pasture, but as it re- 
mains nearly twenty years before it is again 
broken up, the deterioration is not so appa- 
rent; but under a regular and judicious 
course of husbandry, this land might be 
kept up to the highest state of fertility, and 
the ultimate profit would be much greater.” 

This is a picture of the farming so preva- 
lent in this country, and which is fast less- 
ening our products and ruining our lands: 
it may be fairly called the exhausting pro- 
cess, as the whole object seems to be, to get 
as much from the earth, and return to it 
as little as possible. By the first mode of 
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nn 
farming, the land improves constantly, grow-|jalready repaired to the cities, and taking ad. 
ing more productive, and of course more|| vantage of the present overflow of the mark. 
waiaiies a farm cultivated in this way, by||ets, and the consequent depression of prices, 
deep tillage, thorough management, and aj|have laid in a large supply, to guard against 
well conducted rotation, becomes in time, a||the deficiency which they foresee will occur 
rich mould to the depth to which the soil is||before the next harvest. It may be inquired, 
stirred, and the roots of plants, having thus|jhow it happens, if the wheat crop through. 
ample room for range and pasturage, the|jout, is so ordinary and so much less than 
crops are invariably good; and thus the la-|/usual, that the supply is already equal to, or 
bour and expense is repaid, and a soil is||greater than the demand? I answer, one 
formed, far superior to the richest native||cause may be traced to the mistaken opin- 
earths, and which can then easily be kept in||ions of many farmers, who have been led b 
condition to give the most ample crops. false reports to believe that there is a super. 
Cuttrivaror. |jabundance of grain in the country, and con- 
clude that prices will decline as soon as the 
present want is satisfied. This groundless 
fear has caused a rush into the markets, and 
has in a measure produced the very evil that 
was apprehended. Another cause may be 
discovered in the want of barns and shelters, 
in which to store away their grain in the 
straw, that many farmers in new settlements 
experience, and who, to prevent loss or ac- 
cident, conclude it to be safest to thresh it 
in the field, and sell it immediately. An- 
other cause, and perhaps the most prominent 
and general, is the indebtedness of many, 
which obliges them, even at a great incon- 
venience and a heavy sacrifice, to thresh 
their wheat directly after harvest, and con- 
vert it into money as soon as possible. 
These, with several other causes that 
might be specified, have occasioned this pre- 
mature flood of grain in the markets, and 
the consequent decline in prices. P. W. 


Rural Retreat, Northampton County, 
Pa., Sept. 6th, 1242. 




































For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Crops and the Prices. 


In almost every newspaper that meets my 
eye, [ notice accounts of the extraordinary 
crops of wheat, which have this season been 
harvested throughout the whole country. 
From these statements, a stranger to the 
facts might be led to suppose, that this abun- 
dance is so great and so universal, that a 
seven years’ famine could not exhaust it. 

Whether these misrepresentations,—so 
widely circulated,—originated in ignorance 
or design, it is needless to inquire, and use- 
less to know, any further than to place farm- 
ers on their guard against the consequences 
of such an erroneous impression. 

So wholly groundless are these reports, 
and so wide of the truth, that instead of a 
large excess beyond a usual crop, the yield, 
in grain, will not equal the average produce 
of the last three years, by a large amount, 
while the quantity of straw is great, almost 
beyond precedent. To this last circum- 
stance may be clearly traced the mistaken 
opinions of many persons, unskilled in the 
art and mystery of agriculture, who, in 
massing through the country, are deceived 

y appearances, and promptly conclude, on 
observing a large bulk of straw, that the 
quantity of grain must also be large in pro- 
portion, ‘This is by no means, a sure crite- 
rion by which to judge, and as applied to the 
present crop, is certainly very fallacious. 

Many farmers in this State, and in New 
Jersey, complain, that upon threshing their 
wheat, they obtain but little more than one 
half the usual quantity of grain, from a 
given number of sheaves, and that of infe- 
rior quality. This, it is presumed, has been 
aa the rust, which, from accounts, 
has prevailed this season in every section of 
the Union, and must prove injurious to the 
wheat crop generally ;—that however, which 
was sown very early, it is discovered, has 
suffered least. 

Several of our country millers having dis- 
covered this failure in the wheat crop, have 





Goop Tittace.—The ancient husband- 
men used top dressings of hot manures, such 
as pigeons’ dung a which was put 
in with the hoe. In the practical operations 
of agriculture, when we take into account 
the simple mechanism they employed, they 
were by no means contemptible: thus Pliny 
tells us, they were particularly careful in 
ploughing, endeavouring to have perfectly 
straight and even furrows. They ploughed 
the land three times over, always before 
sowing; sometimes taking a furrow nine 
inches deep, and sometimes only three, while 
on heavy soils, nine ploughings were fre 
quently given, making a fallow every other, 
or alternate year. Indeed, it would appear 
that the advantage arising to vegetation from 
the soil being well pulverized, was well 
known; for Cato being asked, “ What is 
good tillage?” answered, “To plough. 
“What is next!” “To plough; the third to 
manure; the remainder is to sow plentifully, 
to choose the seed carefully, and to eradicate 
the weeds.” Hanna. 
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From the Maine Cultivator. 


Batter making in New York. 


Mr. Eprror,—Business led me to visit 
Goshen and Minisink, Orange county, N. Y., 
in my late journey to that State, and know- 
ing that it was noted through the Union, as 
a superior butter making country, I deter- 
mined to learn every part of the process. I 
was surprised to find that after the milk is 
strained, every part of the process differs 
from ours. 

The milk is strained in pans, or oaken 
tubs, holding two pails full. Every thing is 
done in the cellar. The milk is not med- 
died with until it coagulates, when each 
day’s, or each half day’s milk is put in the 
churn with nearly an equal quantity of cold 
water in summer, and warm water in au- 
tumn or winter, to bring it to the proper 
temperature, which is from 55 to 66 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. 

The churn is made in the barrel form, o 
oak, hooped with iron, with a wooden hoop 
three inches wide at top, in which the cover 
rests. For 6 to 10 cows, the churn should 
hold 30 gallons, and in that proportion for a 
larger number. I believe they rarely ex- 
ceed two barrels, as in large dairies they 
prefer to churn several times a day, to the 
use of larger vessels. 

Churning is never done by hand, except 
for a single cow. In small dairies it is done 
by a dog or sheep, on an inclined wheel, 
sropelling the dash by very simple gearing. 

hose larger, have horse, or water power. 
The motion can be communicated to the 
shaft and arm, elevating and depressing the 
dash a convenient distance from the moving 
power, by two wires. For a dog or a sheep, 
(the latter is preferred, both from economy 
and efficiency,) a wheel 8 feet in diameter, 
is inclined about 22° with the horizon, on 
which the animal is placed, having cleats 
nailed on to prevent his slipping. No other 
harness is required than a strap around the 
neck. His weight is sufficient to move the 
machine. On the upper side of this wheel 
is fastened a cast iron cog wheel, or circular 
racket, 3 feet in diameter, which carries a 
pinion and crank. The wheel is often out 
door—sometimes in the cellar. It may be 
in a barn or shed, and the motion communi- 
cated by wires, as before stated. 

When the butter begins to curdle, as it is 
called, all is washed down with another pail 
of water, and the motion continued till the 
butter gathers. Let it be remembered the 
butter is never touched with the hands. All 
is done with a short ladle, the blade of which 
resembles in shape the clam shell, and is 
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five inches across at the end. The handle 
about five inches long. , 

The ladle and tray are always kept filled 
with cold water, when out of use, to prevent 


the butter from sticking to them. 

The butter is worked and salted with the 
ladle in a tray. When it has stood long 
enough to become firm, after salting, all the 
buttermilk is worked out, and it is packed 
down solid in tubs of 40, or firkins of 80 lbs. 
If it cannot be made solid by the ladle, , 
pounder is used. When one churning js 
put down, a cloth is put on, covered with 
salt. This is taken at each addition and 
Ape until the tub, or firkin, is almost 
full, when half an inch of strong brine js 
poured over the cloth. Salt is never left 
between the layers. 

They prefer blown to ground salt, because 
it is finer, and diffuses itself sooner and more 
perfectly through the mass; it requires a 
greater measure, but the same weight. 

A churn used daily, is cleansed twice a 
week. The tubs are prepared of oak or 
ash, and when wet, rubbed thoroughly with 
as much fine salt as will stick on the inside. 

Butter thus made and cured, will keep for 
years in a cool place, and sells on an aver- 
age, fifty per cent. higher than butter made 
in the usual way in our State. 

Cows average from 150 to 200 pounds a 
year, and the buttermilk is estimated to 
make 100 pounds of pork, which, when it 
brought 10 cents, paid all expenses of making 
the butter—now, only half. 

Some churn over the buttermilk after 
standing one day and pouring off the water. 
One man who had ten cows, told me he 
made all the butter used in his family, in 
this way, and had 20 Ibs. on hand. 


‘Yours, truly, 
James Bates. 
Norridgewock, Sept. 20th, 1840. 


The Earth is Beautiful. 


Tue whole broad earth is beautiful, 
To minds attuned aright, 

And wheresoe’er my feet are turned, 
A smile has met my sight. 


The city with its bustling walks, 
Its splendor, wealth and power, 
A ramble by the river side, 
A passing summer flower; 


The meadow green, the ocean swell, 
The forest waving free, 

Are gifts of God, and speak in tones 
Of kindliness to me. 


And oh! where e’er my lot is cast, 
Where e’er my footsteps roam, 
If those I love are near to me, 
That spot is still my home. 
Carouixe Gitmss 
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The Virginia Chaff, or Straw Cutter. 


THE VIRGINIA CHAFF OR STRAW CUTTER. 


Tne above cut represents the Straw or Chaff Cutter, invented by the talented editor 
of * The Southern Planter,” C. T. Borrs, Esq., which obtained the first Premium at the 
late Exhibition of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. ‘The mode of its operation is 
simple and efficient, and its performance was admitted to be superior; cutting the straw of 
a proper length for feed, and making clean work. A description of this valuable addition 
to our Agricultural Implements, is given in a late Number of “The Southern Planter,” 
published at Richmond, Virginia,—which work we strongly recommend to the notice of 
our readers; and from thence we copy the following remarks: 

“The Inventor had been long ago satisfied, that the qualities required in a Straw Cutter, 
were simplicity and durability. Many Cutters whilst in order, are sufficiently effective ; 
but from the failure to bring them within the power of common management, they have 
generally been abandoned for the imperfect Cutters made by the common black-smiths of 
the country. Keeping this fact in view, and deeming it unimportant whether it required 
one minute or two to cut a bushel of straw, the Inventor applied himself to the construc- 
tion of a knife, which, if less rapid in execution, would be more durable, and within the 
control of the simplest capacity. This he found no easy task; but after years of thought 
and trial, he flatters himself, that he has more than accomplished the end ;—for while the 
knife is perfect in simplicity and ease of management, its efficiency is not inferior to that 
of any other in use. And while others were satisfied with the knife as it was made twelve 
months ago, the Proprietor was not;—he has finally succeeded in rendering it still more 
simple; and it is now offered to the public without fear of competition. The nature of 
this last improvement consists chiefly, in shortening the knives, as represented in. the en- 
graving ; they are now not wider, and are as easily ground and set, as a plane-iron; and, 
except to turn the crank, that is all the operator has to do, from one year’s end to another. 

These Cutters are made up in the most perfect and substantial manner, and are offered 
at prices as low as can be afforded—regard being had to substance and durability in the 
machine. The largest size is sold at $30;—the smaller size, rather lighter, and of a 
somewhat different construction, $25.” 

_Application may be made to the Proprietors, Messrs. Borrs & Burroor, Richmond, 
Virginia—or to LanpretH & Munns, at their Agricultural and Horticultural Ware- 
house, No. 65 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia.—Ep. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Magnesian Lime. 

I acrer with S. Lewis that we have had 
“namby pamby cssays and absurd opinions 
enough on this subject,” and he might have 
added, on others. 

If the question is further discussed it will 
be necessary to come to the point, or at least 
to a right understanding of what the subject 
in dispute is, 

In the first place, it is not necessary to 
enter into a controversy about the private 
business of correspondents; let them buy 
lime, or sell it, as best suits the interests 
and feelings of themselves and others. The 
public want to know the relative value of 
magnesian lime and pure lime; they know 
that lime with all its impurities, will im- 
prove the soil, but the question is now raised 
upon the value of the impurities—whether 
magnesia, for instance, as one of those sub- 
stances, is better to be retained or rejected, 
when lime is bought for the purpose of ma- 
nuring land. As to lime, we all agree about 
its qualities as a manure, no one even in- 
sinuates that pure lime is injurious to the 
growth of plants, but on the contrary, highly 
beneficial, and in some cases absolutely ne- 
cessary to their full developement. It fol- 
lows then, as a matter of course, that mag- 
nesia is the subject in dispute. 

Is magnesia injurious! is it useful? and 
if useful, is it equal to lime, used separately 
or combined ; or does it occupy a neutral po- 
sition, when applied as a manure or food for 

lants ! 

These are the plain and obvious questions 
presented to us by the nature of the case, 
and if we wish the discussion terminated in 
a way that will be profitable to the agricul- 
tural interests of the community, we must 
enter into a candid and dispassionate inves- 
tigation of all the circumstances, experi- 
ments and facts, that bear upon the subject, 
and then submit to the truth, whatever it 
may be. 

For my own part, I confess myself igno- 
rant of the effects of magnesia as a manure, 
when applied separately to the soil ;—never 
having seen it tried. My strong objections 
to it, have grown out of using it in combi- 
nation with lime, or in other words, using 
magnesian lime, and comparing the effects 
with those produced by pure lime. compost, and previously dressed with pure 

The first great and prominent feature of|jlime. I recollect one other case, where the 
difference between pure lime and magnesian|} yield was 40 bushels to the acre; and seve- 
lime, is that the former may be used at the rate||ral instances between 30 and 40 bushels. 
of five and six hundred bushels to the acre|| Since the establishment of the Agricultu- 
with great benefit; while the latter, if spread||ral Society of Newcastle county, there has 
on the land at the same rate, would render||been considerable emulation among the 
it totally barren. farmers in their grain c and the rear- 

We know that great crops of wheat canlling of fine cattle; yet with all the advai- 


EE 
be raised without magnesia being applied gs 
a manure, as in land for instance, and 
we know where it is applied, the crop jg 
very uncertain. 

South-eastern Pennsylvania is an exam. 
ple of the latter—there, large quantities of 
magnesia have been applied to the soil, and 
for some reason, great crops of wheat cannot 
be raised, as a general result. There js q 
secret and efficient cause of failure some. 
where in the wheat crop of that district, 
that baffles the ingenuity and research of 
class of farmers, who for intelligence and 
enterprise, are not behind those of England, 
or any other country. 

I do not say that the application of mag. 
nesian lime to the soil is the cause of this 
failure, but there are some good reasons for 
believing, that the large quantities of jt 
spread upon the land every year with the 
lime, exercises an unhealthy influence, both 
upon vegetable and animal life. 

From observation and experiments I have 
long been satisfied, that much larger crops 
of wheat can be raised under the same man- 
agement in Maryland and Delaware, than 
in Chester and Lancaster counties, 

I have never been able to account for this 
difference, yet I am satisfied that it exists, 
[ am aware that the growth of wheat is in- 
fluenced by peculiarities of soil, but it is not 
believed that Maryland and Delaware have 
any advantages over Pennsylvania in that 
particular. 

One thing we know, that magnesian lime 
is a recent affair amongst us; previous to 
opening the Schuylkill navigation it was 
rarely used as a manure, and the heaviest 
crops of wheat I have known, were raised 
before it was introduced. 

In the years 1813-14, a considerable in- 
terest was excited on the subject of agricul- 
ture in Delaware. The war with England 
had changed the position of trade, flour ad- 
vanced to ten and twelve dollars per barrel, 
and other produce in proportion. This ex- 
citement brought out some heavy crops of 

rain. One field near Wilmington, pro 

uced 50 bushels of wheat to the acre, at 
least I was so informed by a person worthy 
of every degree of confidence. I raised 40) 
bushels to the acre, on a small field that had 
been ploughed deep, highly manured with 
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tages of an improved system of agriculture, 
the brag crops do not appear to have been 
increased, or those of former years even 

valled, since the introduction of magne- 
sian lime; but the general effect has been 
similar to that produced in South-eastern 
Pennsylvania; the facility with which the 
lime can be procured, gives it a general in- 
troduction into every part of the State. Mag- 
nesian lime is enriching the soil, because the 
good effects of the lime more than counter- 
act the bad effects of the magnesia. 

According to the analysis of Posselt and 
Reiman, “10,000 parts of the leaves of the 
tobacco plant contain 16 parts of phosphate 
of lime, 8.8 parts of silica, and no magnesia ; 
while an equal quantity of wheat straw con- 
tains 47.3 parts, and the same quantity of the 
grain of wheat, 99.45 parts of phosphate.” 

These experiments upon tobacco and 
wheat, throw some light on the subject in 
dispute. 

It is well known that tobacco is one of the 
greatest impoverishers of the soil of any 
plant we raise; whole districts of the most 
fertile land in the country have been ren- 
dered totally barren by its cultivation. 

The analysis above stated, proves that no 
magnesia had been extracted from the soil 
upon which the tobacco was raised, and I 
presume no one will suppose that the soil 
contained no magnesia; the experiment then 
shows that the presence of magnesia, with- 
out lime, is not sufficient to keep up the fer- 
tility of the soil: the tobacco having ex- 
tracted all the lime and no magnesia, is a 
case exactly to the point at issue;—we have 
a soil containing magnesia and no lime, and 
a more barren soil cannot be found. 

By this experiment we see the tendency 
the wheat olin has to absorb phosphates ; 
and where magnesia abounds, we may rea- 
sonably conclude that the quantity taken up 
in the growth of the plant, injures the quality 
and lessens the quantity of the seed. 

That the quality of grain generally, may 
be injured by too much magnesia entering 
into its composition, is shown by numerous 
facts and experiments. Liebig says, “we 
may form an idea of the quantity of phos- 
phates of magnesia contained in grain, when 
we consider that the concretions in the coe- 
cum of horses, consist of phosphates of mag- 
nesia and ammonia, which must have been 
obtained from the hay and oats consumed as 
food. Twenty-nine of those stones were 
taken after death, from the rectum of a 
horse belonging to a miller at Eberstadt, 
weighing three pounds. F. Simon has lately 
described a similar concretion found in the 
horse of a carrier, which weighed one and a 
half pounds. According to the experiments 
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lof Rouvelle and Brande, “The urime of swine 


contains a large quantity of the phosphate of 
magnesia and ammonia; and hence it 1s that 
concretions of this salt are so frequently 
found in the urinary bladders of these ani- 
mals,” 

These experiments prove the dangerous 
nature of magnesia when combined with 
food for animals; and reasoning from what 
we know of the effects of magnesian lime 
and pure lime, will lead us to conclude that 
it is equally injurious to plants. 

I do not say that magnesia in small quan- 
tities, is useful or injurious to the growth of 
wheat; upon this point there appears to be 
no evidence for or against, but there is cer- 
tainly much evidence to show that magnesia 
when applied as a manure, may be increased 
to a very injurious extent; which is the case, 
as we suppose, in South-eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, where magnesian lime, or lime in spite 
of magnesia, is producing such wonders in 
agriculture. 

Sand, clay and lime, are the principal con- 
stituents of different soils that are in any 
degree productive of vegetation; magnesia 
enters into the composition of many plants, 
but its presence in a plant is no evidence of 
its being suitable food—it is only evidence 
that the plant has taken it in as food. It 
may have received it in the same way that 
sheep eat the leaves of laurel, and birds eat 
poisonous berries, because they can get no- 
thing better. 

Plants, as well as animals, are sometimes 
forced to take in food that stultifies their 
growth, lessens their powers of production, 
and ultimately terminates their existence. 
It is now well ascertained that there is a 
peculiar poison sometimes generated in salt- 
ed provisions, that slowly insinuates itself 
into the system of those who fecd upon 
them, antil it produces disease and death. 
The disease produced by this poison, was 
known long before the cause and the means 
of avoiding its evils were discovered. 

In this way, the disease among horses and 
swine, produced by feeding upon seeds and 
plants impregnated with too much magne- 
sia, may have been destroying hundreds of 
those useful animals, in South-castern Penn- 
sylvania; and the overcharged quantity of 
magnesia introduced into the soil by lime, 
may have prevented the growth of thousands 
of bushels of wheat, and the inhabitants be 
as ignorant of the cause, as those who for 
hundreds of years, have been ese to dis- 
ease and death from eating a peculiar kind of 
salted provisions. 

These experiments show that magnesia 
enters into the composition of plants to an 
injurious extent, in the economy of animal 
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life; and I hold that where magnesia abounds, 
vegetables take in such large quantities that 
it produces disease and death. I have seen 
corn and white clover flourish luxuriantly 
where heaps of pure lime had been left by 
carelessness in spreading, to the depth o 
two or three inches. Now, it is well known 
that the effects of magnesian lime in any 
thing like similar quantities, would have 
prevented all vegetation for many years. 

The ground | take, is that the wheat plant 
in South-eastern Pennsylvania, absorbs such 
large quantities of magnesia, that it injures 
the crop; and certainly until we know by 
direct experiment, the amount necessary to 
give to plants as food, or whether any, it is 
“absurd” to buy magnesian in preference to 
pure lime, however plausible it may appear 
to the “ opinion manufacturer.” 

Upon the whole we may conclude, that i 
there is but little known of the effects of 
magnesia upon animal and vegetable life, 
that little goes to strengthen the opinion 
that it is “ exceedingly injurious” to both. 

The facts and circumstances above stated, 
form the grounds upon which my opinion is 
founded on the subject of magnesian lime 
as a manure; I now ask where are the 

roofs upon which your correspondent, S. 
Wis, rests his opinions t 

He relies entirely upon the fact, that 
“magnesian lime, and no other” has pro- 
duced surprising effects in the agriculture 
of South-eastern Pennsylvania, which is no 
proof at all, for no one has ever denied it— 
no one has even insinuated that magnesian 
lime is not beneficial to the soil. If S. 
Lewis intends to rest his defence upon the 
mere fact, or literal meaning of what he as- 
serts, that the improvements in agriculture 
have been produced by “magnesian lime 
and no other,” the argument is at an end. 
He might, with as much reason assert, that 
those improvements were made by sandy 
lime and no other—the assertion might be 
true, but destitute of interest and point. 
Everybody knows the lime in dispute 1s im- 
pure, but is there any one who prefers the 
impurities to the lime itself! Is there one 
farmer in South-eastern Pennsylvania, who 
would buy sand or magnesia, instead of lime, 
at the same price, if he had his choice? for 
that is the real question at issue. As yet, 
no one has shown that magnesia is in the 
least degree useful as a manure; while on 
the other hand, evidences are numerous of 
its deleterious effects upon vegetable and 
animal life; its advocates therefore, should 
either show some proof of its good = 
as a food for plants, or abandon its defence, 

B. Wess. 


Wilmington, Delaware, Tenth mo. 5th, 1842. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Respectep Frrenps,—My object in ad. 


dressing you at this time, is to get informa. 


tion. I manured my corn-field early last 


spring, with the intention of seeding it this 


fall and laying it down with grass; I haye 
been prevented from fully accomplishing my 
purpose, in consequence of the dry condition 
of the ground, which has rendered it unfit 
for working. After getting the field about 
half broken up, I abandoned the operation, 
seeing how poorly, after much labour, the 
work was done. I now design, should I re. 
ceive encouragement from any practical ope. 
rator to plough very early in the spring— 
sow oats and grass seeds, and either mow 
the oats for hay, or cut and feed it in a 
green state to my cattle. As Iam entire. 
ly unenlightened on this mode of culture, 
and my neighbours around equally in the 
dark, I wish to obtain all the information | 
can through the medium of the Cabinet, 
whose pages have been greatly conducive 
to the benefit of the farmer. Such of your 
readers as may have information to impart, 
will please todo so, and oblige Rotter. 


Montgomery County, Tenth mo. 25th, 1842. 


PICKING WINTER APPLES.—The last of 
September and fore part of October, is the 
usual time for gathering winter apples; the 
flavor may be better if they are allowed to 
hang on the tree till the middle of this 
month, but the apples will not keep better, 
and in many situations they are exposed to 
waste. 

It is common to take a small basket on to 
the tree and there fill it, then come down 
and empty it, or let it down by means of 
ropes, which will upset the basket; but a 
better way is to prepare some bags or piles 
of hay, and place them under the tree to 
throw the apples on; the bag or mass of hay 
should be so formed, that the apples will roll 
away from it as soon as they strike. With 
this preparation a man will pick much faster 
than he will with a basket tied to himself or 
to his ladder. A boy below, can change the 
position of the bag or cushion, and also pick 
up the apples.— Mass. Ploughman. 





Toaps.—Among the enemies of bees, the 
toad has not been mentioned. I am not wil- 
ling to bring a charge against any of my 
fellow creatures, however humble in the 
scale of creation; but the toad destroys 
many bees. I have seen several skulking 
near mine, and been informed that, on de- 
stroying a toad, more than a dozen bees 
were discovered in its stomach.—J. Murray. 
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Human foot-prints in solid Limestone. 
Middletown, Delaware, Sept. 29th, 1842. 
Messrs. Eprrors,—In page 44 of the cur- 
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on the margin of the river, as his letter in- 
dicates. Mr. Anderson did not arrive at St. 
| Louis, until the spring of 1818 or 1519, I 
am not sure which,—but not till more than 
a year after I had placed the stone in ques- 


rent Volume of the Cabinet, I have observed || tion, against my fence. Had I not taken it 


an article on human foot-prints in solid lime- 
stone rock. The description of this rock, 
and of its original location, as given in the 
article alluded to, is so nearly correct, that 
| should not have considered it necessary to 
notice it, only from the fact that I had long 
since drawn up for preservation, a descrip- 
tion of this same stone, as well as of an- 
other stone and specimen of an ancient 
relic, which I considered a much greater 
curiosity. But being only a humble me- 
chanic, I thought, if published, it would be 
passed over as unworthy of observation or 
remark from antiquaries, geologists, or na- 
turalists, or others able to treat on such sub- 
jects; as articles generally are, that emanate 
from such humble sources. 

Mr. Paul Anderson states in a letter dated 
October 11th, 1841, that “A Mr. John Jones 
claimed a sort of ownership” to that rock, 
from the fact, that he, Jones, was the first 
discoverer of it that season, and that he em- 
ployed Jones to “cut out the slab for Mr. 
Frederick Rapp.” Now Mr. Anderson writes 
from memory, near a quarter of a century 
after this transaction took place, and as he 
was only an agent in the affair, he might 
have made a slight error in his statement,— 









up at that time, it might have been forever 
lost, as some Frenchmen were at work with- 
in a few yards of it, when I commenced cut- 
ting itout. They considered it nothing worth 
preserving, as they said they had seen and 
quarried near these same foot-prints, other 
small foot-prints, and the prints of small 
children’s hands. 


There is a mark on the face of this stone, 


which I see has escaped the observation of 
all those gentlemen who have visited and 
remarked upon it, which I considered as 


wortb preserving with the foot-prints; and 
in cutting out the stone I was careful to 
preserve them. ‘The individual who made 
those foot-prints, stood facing, or looking up 
the shore, and while in that position, it ap- 
pears as if he had reached forward and with 
a small stick, or with his finger, had made 
an irregular, or oval mark near his toes. 
The impression of the oval mark was about 
the depth all around, as that of the foot- 
prints; and in laying off the stone for cut- 
ting out, I brought the inner side of the 
oval mark to about the centre of the stone, 
thereby preserving the whole entire.* 

The stone, at the time it was cut from its 
original bed, was very brittle and shelly; 


unintentionally, no doubt. This error will||much more so than those of the ledges 


be in part corrected, when I state, that on 
my first landing upon the shore at St. Louis, 
from my small keel-boat, on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, 1816, near twenty-six years ago, the 
first thing of any note, that met my eye, 
was these foot-prints; and before I again 
stepped on board of my boat, I ascertained 
from a gentleman, then on the shore, a brick- 
layer, an old acquaintance from Philadel- 
phia, a Mr. James Loper, that any person 
who wished, could quarry stone at that time, 
anywhere along the shore; and that the 
shore was considered public property. I 
then made up my mind at once, that that 
stone should soon be my property. And in 
the course of the following winter [ had it 
cut out and hauled up and placed against 
my yard picquet fence, on its edge, with the 
foot-prints inward, so as to prevent their 
being defaced by mischievous persons. It 
stood in such a position that the prints could 
be easily seen from the inside of the fence; 
and I suppose it was there visited by thou- 
sands: more persons probably saw them 
there, than had ever seen them before. It 
was there that my friend Paul Anderson, 
first saw them, and not in their original bed 





higher up from the water, and nearer the 
surface of the earth—owing, perhaps, to its 
being so nearly between wind and water; it 
required great care in taking it up, to pre- 
vent its crumbling. It had to be cut with 
chissels entirely through the stratum, which 
was about one foot thick. 

It is true that I had many extravagant 
prices offered for it, while in my possession, 
though previous to that, but little value had 
been set upon it. I think Governor Wil- 
liam Clarke told me he had offered a French- 
man two dollars to quarry it for him. It 
cost me thirty-five dollars to quarry it and 
place it against my fence. Had an unskil- 
ful hand attempted to quarry and haul it up, 
ten chances to one, it would have been de- 
stroyed: and after I had sold it, although its 
removal was superintended by Mr. Ander- 
son and Mr. Baker, Mr. Rapp’s business 
man, they broke it in two, and much de- 





+ Although this mark, or scroll, was not, for brevity's 
sake, alluded to by L. N. in his communication, page 
44, Cab., yet in the original article in Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, from which L. N. drew his information, it is men- 
tioned, and the description there, very well corresponds 
with this of Jones.—Eb. 
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faced the prints, before they had removed it 
twenty yards from where it had stood a long 
time, and acquired a good deal of hardness. 
Though but little value was set upon it 
while it was daily seen by the citizens of 
St. Louis, many regrets were expressed 
when it was about to be removed from the 
shores of the Missiasippi, and no one re- 
gretted its removal more than I did. 

Your correspondent, L. N., quotes from 
Dr. Owen, who says, “we must admit the 
probability, that the aborigines of North 
America were unacquainted with the use of 
iron tools.” With Dr. Owen and all other 
writers on that side of the subject, I must 
beg leave to disagree, as a specimen of a 
most ingeniously wrought metalic instru- 
ment was found by me, the construction of 
which must have been long anterior to the 
date of the foot-prints, or to the erection of 
the mounds on the “American bottom,” as 
its high location will show. 

But I must stop short and refer you to my 
original notes, made long since, upon this 
subject, and not made public, for the reasons 
set forth in the beginning of this communi- 
cation. That vast country has undergone 
great changes upon the face of it. They 
are indicated by the marks of the abrasion 
of the water, several hundred feet above the 
present level of the river Mississippi, which 
show plainly on the bluff on both sides of the 
river, at the “Grand Tower.”* One of my 
limited capacity, or means of obtaining 
knowledge, should not venture a single re- 
mark upon these changes, nor upon the race 
of men that then existed, or the age in which 
they flourished: nor will I at this time. 

Respectfully yours, Jonn Jones. 


In 1818 I resided in St. Louis, and was 
engaged in the erection of the cathedral 
that has been taken down some time since. 
While laying the foundation with stone, I 
ieomianh and in my wish to preserve, I 
destroyed, by an unlucky stroke of the ham- 
mer, what I considered a very ancient speci- 
men of art. I had broken a flat stone about 
eighteen inches square in three parts, and 
upon turning up one piece of it, I discovered 
something in the shape of a part of the 
blade of a sword; and upon turning up the 
adjoining piece, it showed a continuance of 
the blade. This induced me to turn up the 
other piece also, and this showed a handle, 
or hilt, with the guards, &c. ‘The sword 


a 
* The Grand Tower is a fast rock, or island—a great 
mass of stone, several hundred feet in circumference, 
and is estimated by some travellers to be 200 feet high. 
It ia situated in the Mississippi, nearest the Missouri 
shore, about half way between St. Genevieve and Cape 
Girardeau. g. b. 





Human foot-prints, &¢., on solid rock. 
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appeared to be about the size and shape of , 
dress sword, worn at that time by Captain 
Magee, of the U.S. army. It was about 
fourteen inches long, from hilt to point, anj 
very crooked. That part of the handle tha 
is generally of bone, or ivory, was black, as 
if of ebony, and twisted, and reeded, and 
od petrified. All the metal part, jn. 
cluding the blade, guards, pins through the 
handle, and rivets, whether of steel, iron 
silver, or whatever metal they were made 
showed their size and proportion as plainly 
as they would in that described as worn by 
Captain Magee. Upon the discovery, I called 
all hands that were engaged about the build. 
ing, to look at it. They all concurred with 
me in the opinion, that it was a petrified; 
sword, and that it must have fallen upon the 
mud, or earth, previously to the mud, or earth 
| turning to stone. It was but slightly em- 
bedded in the stone. Unfortunately [ had 
not the presence of mind, or I might have 
preserved it entire, by simply cementing the 
slab of stone, which. was about four inches 
thick, and fastening it in a box, like a plate 
of glass in a frame. The metal part had 
the appearance and consistence of rusted 
metal, although it retained its full size and 
shape. The handle, from its hardness, 
though broken into three pieces, I preserved 
several years, but finally lost them. The 
balance of the sword fell, or crumbled with 
the tap of the hammer. Immediately after 
its destruction, I went down to the quarries 
with the view of ascertaining its original 
position, or location. I found the men at 
work about ten feet below the surface of the 
rock, which at that place, was nearly bare 
of earth above; and so far from the face of 
the rock, or river bluff, as to admit an ox 
team to turn in and back, for conveniently 
loading—say about 30 feet. The stone in 
that quarry is of the best limestone. _ It lies 
in horizontal strata, from one inch to one 
foot in thickness. The quarry was on the 
lot of René Paul, Esq., and immediately in 
the rear of the stone house in which he then 
lived and kept store. ‘This rocky bluff was 
at that time and place, about 40 feet above 
the ordinary high-water mark—nearly per- 
pendicular, and much furrowed, as if by the 
abrasion of the water, as the bluff of that 
river on both sides, and also the shores of its 
tributaries in many places show. 

At the time spoken of, I had a curious 
specimen of petrifaction in my possession. 
It was a stone which I cut out something 
higher up the river, than where the sword 
was found, and if my memory serves me, 





t Probably the metal was converted into a carbons 
of iron.—Epb. 


























No. 4. Human. foot-prints.—Bees.—Numbers, &c. 119 
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about opposite the residence of Mr. Pierre || Bers.—We take the following from the 
Choteau, Esq., but nearer the low-water Massachusetts Ploughman: “There is much 
mark. ‘The stratum was about 10 or 12//in the history and economy of the bee, that 
inches thick, 8 feet long, 3 feet six inches ||is both interesting and delightful. The cir- 
broad; and on its face, which was very ||cumstance related below, seems to be one 
smooth, it bore the impression of two human || of its freaks for which it is hard to account. 
{pot-prints, about in the position a man would || “A swarm of bees was lately found in 
stand in taking aim at an object with a gun this town, occupying a bush on which the 
or bow and arrow, and facing up the river. |) had located themselves, and built their aa 
{ afterwards sold this same stone to the || to the size and shape of a horse basket. The 
agent of Frederick Rapp, of Harmony, In-||comb was attached to the leaves, limbs, &c., 
dana, and received for it one hundred and || of the bush, and was of all shapes to corres- 
ffty dollars. ‘This is the same stone which || pond with the bush to which it was attached. 
is described by Colonel Long, in his Expedi-|} When found, the comb was stored with ho- 
tion, as being used for a platform, or step at || ney and well filled with young bees in every 
the church door in Harmony. (This stone|)stage of perfection, presenting the appear- 
ought not to have been used as a step, but ||ance of a healthy a prosperous swarm. 
on the contrary, should have been set on “The bush which they had chosen for their 
edge in the building, where the foot-prints || residence, was of the kind called shrub oak, 
and other marks could have been preserved. ||and was not sheltered from wind or rain. 
As they are now used, the whole prints will || They were transferred to a hive, and are now 
soon be obliterated. Wéill the present pro-||in the possession of the writer, apparently 
prietor not attend to their preservation ')*|| well pleased with their new habitation, and 

This last stone when first discovered by || are doing well. The comb which they had 
me, I thought a very great curiosity; but || built in their out door residence, is preserved 
after the discovery of the sword, I thought || for the examination of the curious, it being 
this but a small affair, as it was but a petri-|/a circumstance beyond our limited experi- 
faction, thousands of which, of different|| ence in the history and habits of the honey 
kinds, may be found on the shores of the |} bee. J. B. F. 
Ohio, in all shapes and forms; while the|| “Seekonk, August Sth, 1842.” 
other—the sword, shows the work of art 
and civilization. 

The facts are here stated in both cases,— 
[ will leave it for antiquaries to decide, by 
what people, and at what age, that sword 
was constructed; and what was then the 
situation of the country above the Grand 
Tower, embracing all the flat country above, 
or within the high-water mark, as indicated 
by the appearance of the bluff on either side 
of the Mississippi, at that place. ‘These in- 
dications plainly show that high-water mark 
at the Grand Tower, was once some hun- 
dred feet higher than it now is. 

Joun Jones. 
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Numsers.—How easy it is to speak of 
millions and billions, yet how difficult to 
conceive what even a million is! But still 
we should endeavour to obtain some idea of 
that mighty number. Suppose we speak of 
the national debt of England; the words 
expressing the round sum of eight hundred 
millions sterling, are already spoken: but 
who can form a conception of that amount? 
We know, however, what a dollar is; and 
we may, for convenience, consider its value 
equal to a crown piece, or five shillings. 
We know, too, what are minutes, hours and 
ears. ‘Then we may form some idea of the 
amount, though a remote one, when we dis- 
Nearness In AGRICULTURE.—The remark || CoVer_by calculation, that the debt is consi- 
that agriculture and civilization keep pace || erably more than a dollar per minute, from 
riheach ther, may be pid wo indivi he meow fret parents were npr 
als as well as nations. in passing throu c oa 
a country, we were to ates a Sa pounds sterling, per hour, through all the 
and wretched system of agriculture, we |/%2eS of a ae. A eee how- 
should not expect to find an educated and jj ©’ a tae on = eta 7. ‘tin 
chara ered te cone, in Passing © rm ll perhaps beyond all conception. ‘Taking the 
varacterize every mark of neglec 
and indolence, tend - expect to = in|) Mosaic a = sy vs oe be pager 
the owne the world has not yet existed, even one fifth 
man. oye EAD SAF. ee part of one billion of seconds !—Evxztract. 





* It will, doubtless, be gratifying to the writer of the } Appies.—A gentleman at Red Hook, on 
above, to learn that the slab is now preserved in Dr. || the Hudson river, recently sold twenty-four 
Owen's Museum of objects of natural history, at New || hundred barrels of apples, all of his own 
Harmony.—Ep. raising, for $3,600. 
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Manufacture of Horse-shoes. 


Eprrors or Farmers’ Casinetr,—Accord- 
ing to the late census of the United States, 
we have at least four millions of horses, to 
be shod, perhaps twice round, annually. This 

robably requires twenty thousand tons o 
iron and steel, which, together with the 
making and putting on the shoe, swells up 
to no trifling item, in our yearly expendi- 
tures. Henry Burden, of Troy, N. Y., took 
out a patent some two or three years ago, 
for manufacturing horse-shoes by machinery. 
He does not appear, however, to have been 
able to perfect his plans and bring them into 
operation, till recently. We now learn that 
he is successfully at work, taking the straight 
bars of iron and transforming them intw horse- 


shoes, grooved and punched, at the rate of 


fifteen per minute. Shoes of five different 
sizes are made, so that the foot of any horse 
is pretty sure to be fitted by one or the other. 
The nail holes are punched—the heel corks 
are turned, and the steel toe corks are welded 
on, &c., with an accuracy and rapidity, which 
the eye and hand of the most expert work- 
man cannot attain. It is said none but the 
best Swedes’ iron is used by the inventor, 


and that he is able to reduce the price of 


horse-shoeing by one half. I have not seen 
any of the shoes manufactured by this pro- 
cess, but it certainly appears to be such an 
improvement in the production and economy 
of an article of general necessity, that the 
whole country must feel interested in it. 
Shoeing the horses on my little farm, has 
sometimes cost me twelve or fourteen dol- 
lars a year; and in rough, mountainous dis- 
tricts, the expense would, of course, be much 
greater. Now, if I could save six dollars a 
year in this particular, it would be as good 


as the present price of twenty bushels of 


potatoes, after I had carted them to your 
city. Will our smiths attend to it! 
Yours, with respect, 
Salem County, N. J., October 10th, 1842. 


T. M. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Thorough Cultivation of Corn. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—In the August Num- 
ber of the Cabinet are two communications 
on the cultivation of corn, than which, per- 
haps, there is no subject of greater interest 
to the American agriculturist; it is one at 
least that will bear a thorough stirring. I 
must, however, be permitted to differ with 
your correspondent, “P. J.,” as I apprehend 
very few of us are guilty of the sin of over- 
working our corn crops in proper season, 
and if he or any practical farmer, expects to 
grow a full crop, by merely “throwing a 
furrow from each row into the interval, there 
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says, “corn should never be work 











to lie for a season, and then to be returned 
to the rows as a last tending,” I fear he wi} 
be disappointed in the result. 
ence, however, has brought me to very dif. 
ferent conclusions. 
working my crops, if done timely, for on 
that every thing depends; I make it a point 
never to work my corn when the earth js 
“full of water, and when the furrows tury 
over like mortar;” a worse system could not 


My exper}. 


I have no fears of over. 


be devised. A knowing one at my elbow, 


except 
when the dust will fly,” and I guess he 


comes much nearer the mark, than P. J.’s 


“neighbour Clifton.” In sandy land it js 


almost death to corn to plough it in wet 


weather, being certain to “ scald.” 

I would inquire by what kind of manage. 
ment the enormous crops of 100 bushels and 
upwards, have been obtained? Is it by par- 
tial cultivation, or by the most thorough 
system of working and stirring the soil that 
could be devised? I have no doubt, how. 
ever, that better crops have in some in- 
stances, been obtained from fields that have 
received but little attention, than from others 
where a great deal of labour has been be- 
stowed; but isolated cases may be taken, 
from which anything or nothing may be 
proven! Witness, for instance, the fields of 
my two neighbours; J., an enterprising go 
ahead little fellow, with more zeal than pru- 
dence, ploughed and harrowed, without re- 
gard to the weather; the consequence was, 
he “scalded” his crop, but not a weed to be 
seen. B., a “slow and easy,” “time enough” 
kind of man, simply harrowed once, and 
ploughed once, and then laid his crop by; 
the weeds at this time, are growing most 
luxuriantly, and a better crop of corn than 
J.’s. Now, does this argue much in favour 
of partial cultivation? I think not. Had 
J. consulted the weather a little more, I have 
no hesitation in saying, he would have been 
a gainer of some 20 bushels per acre. 

“S. S. [1 has a very interesting paper, 
from which I hope to see much good result; 
but who ever heard of ploughing corn to 
the depth of 8 or 10 inches. I presume 
there is no field of corn in the country that 
would survive such an ordeal, particularly 
at the season when it is to be laid by. 

And would it not be well, Messrs. Editors, 
before you consider the question answered, 
“ How is it, it so often happens that corn 
which has by some means escaped its last 
workings, turns out a better crop than that 
which has been tended to the end,” to in- 
quire whether it has any foundation in fact. 
I think, upon a critical examination, you 
will find in it a pretty little bull. A. 

Gloucester county, N. J., Sept. 12th, 1842. 
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THE SUFFOLK COW. 


Tne SurroLk Dun was once celebrated in almost every part of England, on account of 
the extraordinary quantity of milk that she yielded; but the colour is no longer considered 
the only, or chief recommendation, in this still favoured race. The breed is still known 
as the Polled or Muley, although some of the calves are found with the rudiment of a 
horn; but these are rejected by the breeders. The Suffolk Cow is described as having a 
clean throat, with little dewlap; thin and short legs; the ribs springing well from the 
centre of the back; the carcass large, the belly heavy, with the back-bone ridged; the 
chine thin and hollow; the loin narrow; the udder square, large and loose, and creased, 
when empty; the milk veins remarkably large, and rising in knotted puffs, and this Is so 
general, that a famous milker was scarcely ever seen that did not possess this point; a 
general habit of lameness; hip bones high, and ill covered; and scarcely any part of the 
carcass so formed, as to please an eye that is accustomed to fat beasts of the finer breeds. 
The prevailing colours, are red, and red and white, brindled, and the varieties of the Duns, 
from the yellowish cream-colour to the brown. The bull is valued if he is of a pure and 
unmixed red colour, and in no part of the country were the farmers more careless as to 
the breed, provided only, that the cows were true Suffolks; merely inquiring if the bull 
came from a dairy of great milkers. The Suffolk cow is not inferior to any other breed in 
the quantity of milk that she yields; some of these diminutive animals giving as much as 
eight gallons a day; six gallons not being an unusual quantity. From a comparison made 
between the milk of a Suffolk cow and that from a long-horn of Mr. Toosey’s breed, the 
milk set in a bow] for thirty-six hours—it was found that the cream of the Suffolk, from 
three quarts of milk, weighed two and a half ounces more than that from the long-horned ; 
and on churning, one quarter part more of butter was obtained from the cream of this cow 
than from that of the other. Three of these small animals, one of them a heifer with her 
first calf, were kept on three acres of grass without any change of pasture until mowing 
ume; and in the winter, chiefly on straw, with very little hay; both the old cows yielded 
eight gallons of milk per day during the height of the season, and the quantity of butter 
made from June to December, was 683 lbs. The Rev. Arthur Young remarks, “One 
Holderness cow would have consumed all the food of the three, without returning one half 
the produce.” There are few cows, although far superior in size to the Suffolk Polled 
cow, and consuming nearly double the quantity of food, that will yield more milk than is 
usually obtained from this diminutive, ill-formed race. Fifty thousand firkins of butter, 
each weighing 56 lbs., are sent to London every year from Suffolk. A small quantity of 
cheese is also made, but this is of inferior quality; the object with the dairy-man being 
butter, which commands the highest prices in market, if warranted “the real Suffolk,” 
and of which, the beautiful yellow colour is often deemed a sufficient indication. 
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Effects of Charcoal on Vegetation. 


Some of the gardeners and scientific men 
of Germany, have within a few years inte- 
rested themselves in a series of experiments 
upon this subject, conducted at the royal bo- 
tanic gardens of Munich, by Edward Lucas, 
of Erfurt, assistant gardener. The results 
are highly curious, and may probably 
turned to good account by cultivators in this 
country. Professor Zuccarini, of Munich, 
mentions that by the use of charcoal, shoots 
of plants, leaves, parts of leaves, calyces, 
&c., may be made to grow, even of plants 
that seldom or never make roots in the usual 
way of treatment. 

He states that Lucas, in the spri of 1839, 
discovered that several plants in a hot-house 
that were plunged in refuse of charcoal, 
showed an extraordinary vigor of growth, 
as soon as they had pushed their roots 
through the holes in the bottom of the pots, 
into this under stratum. This observation 
led to a set of experiments, which quite 
astonished himself and the scientific friends 
who encouraged him to prosecute them. 

He at first used the refuse of charcoal, 
too fine to be burnt, from which he sifted 
the coarser pieces by a coarse earth sieve. 
He found that to answer best which had 
been exposed for some months to the influ- 
ence of the air and weather. In such char- 
coal, unmixed with anyother material, he 
succeeded the first season in getting cut- 
tings of many plants to grow; he names 
sixty-six kinds; among them, Euphorbias, 
Begonias, Cacti, and other succulent plants, 
black pepper and the bread fruit. The un- 
successful experiments were few, compared 
with the successful. From parts of leaves, 
he succeeded in getting a considerable va- 
riety of plants to vegetate; he enumerates 
twenty-nine, including a species of Euphor- 
bia, two of Begonia, and the sweet potatoe. 
All the species of Gloxinia grew, even from 
a flower stem, or a calyx. A species o 
pine (Pinus excelsa,) grew from the leaves. 

He then mixed various kinds of earth 
with the charcoal, and still had the most ex- 
traordinary results. He says that all the 
plants he subjected to this treatment, were 
as much distinguished by their luxuriance, 
as by the more perfect developement of their 
individual parts. ‘This was particularly the 
case with tuberous rooted plants, which be- 
sides their perfect developement, had also a 
much longer period of vegetation; so that 
the difference in this respect, between those 
that were cultivated in their usual soil, and 
those which had a mixture of charcoal, 


S 


amounted to nearly two months. Orange 
trees with yellow leaves, having had a layer 
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of charcoal laid on after the upper surfao, 
of earth had been removed, soon recovere, 
their green colour; this was also the caw 
with some other plants. He was not yer, 
particular as to the proportion of earth },, 
mixed with charcoal, but generally foyn, 
half of each to do very well, always takine 
care that the coal had been exposed {i 
some time to the weather, and that time 
watering was never neglected, as the py. 
rosity of the earth causes it to dry quickly. 
An old and sickly plant of the Doryanthes 
excelsa, which had been declining for two 
years, and had no roots left but one old and 
decayed one, was planted in one third char. 
coal. In three weeks it began to grow, and 
finally recovered perfectly. 


ly 


Lucas, in an essay written within a year, 


mentions that many gardeners not having 
succeeded in thei experiments, charcoal had 
fallen into disrepute ae them; but he be- 
lieves that in every case 

ing to the manner of applying it, or to the 
quality of the coal itself. He has found that 


e failure was ow- 


in many cases, particularly when used in 


pots, as soon as the capillary vessels of the 
charcoal are full, a further supply of water 
is useless and injurious; when mixed with 
soil, however, it requires more frequent wa- 
tering. But the chief cause of failure was 
the fineness of the charcoal, by which its 
most valuable qualities, capillarity, capabili- 
ty of condensing gases, and porosity, were 
ost. 


Many new plants, of which he names 


seventy-two, some very difficult sorts to root, 


had grown in charcoal, since his last pub- 
lished essay. He mentions four kinds of 
magnolia, a myrtle, Canada pine, Indian 


azalea, an erica, the tendrils of a grape, 


the oleander, and two kinds of medicinal 
guaiacum. Among the plants he names, 
are species of the most opposite families, 
and most of them rooted much easier than 
in sand or earth; with some, no trial of the 
usual methods of propagating had before 
been successful at the botanic garden of 
Munich. He had not made much use of 
charcoal in sowing seeds, but ope me 
it had proved very efficacious. He made 
experiments upon the fitness of charcoal for 
packing plants for transportation; and for 
this purpose some young chameedoreas, ferns, 
calceolarias, salvias, verbenas and young cab 
bage and cucumber plants, some with moss 
round the roots, others without any cover- 
ing, were put in dry or very slightly moist- 
ened charcoal, firmly pressed down, and the 
closed box placed for four weeks in an airy 
shed, on which the sun shone for sev 

hours; at the expiration of this period, the 
palms and ferns were found in a very fresh 
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state; the calceolarias and salvias had some || them tolerably moist. He finds his plants 
vellow leaves, but had made young shoots; ) (quite the reverse of Lucas’s experience,) 
a species of petunia, even flowered on the); produced much fewer roots than usual, and 
box being opened; the verbenas only had) conjectures that this may be owing to his 
euffered, but were still alive; the young cab- | having used beach coal instead of fir, as Lu- 
and cucumber plants taken out of dung || cas did. 
beds had rotted, but without injuring any of}; Dr. Buchner undertakes te explain upon 
the plants lying beside them; cut flowers of | scientific principles, the wonderful effects of 
many different sorts, kept perfectly fresh in|/ charcoal. He ascribes them in part to the 
pure dry charcoal, from eight to fourteen} power possessed by that substance of absorb- 
davs. ishes, parsnips, onions, and the} ing light and heat to a very great degree, in 
turnip-like roots of oxalis lasiandra, Zucc., /consequence of its dark colour and extreme 
attained a considerable size in a bed filled || porosity; and also to its capacity for absorb- 
one foot deep with pure charcoal; the roots || ing atmospheric air. Among all the bodies 
of tulips, which had produced flowers in the || capable of absorbing gases and vapors, char- 
spring, being planted in the same bed, flow-|; coal has been proved by numerous experi- 
ered again, perfectly well, late in the au-/|| ments, to hold the first rank. Consequently, 
tumn. | when long exposed to atmospheric action, it 
To prove if any difference existed wih ne many qualities highly conducive to 
respect to the efficacy of different sorts of|| vigorous vegetation, and is the means of con- 
charcoal, the garden inspector, M. Seitz, had}; veying to the roots of plants, besides light 
charcoal made from eight kinds of wood, viz. : land heat, nitrogen, hydrogen and oxygen, in 
oak, linden, ash, beech, alder, willow, elm|| great abundance. 
and fir. They were found to have almost}; He remarks that for a long time it was 
exactly similar effects. It was very differ-|| generally supposed that charcoal, as an in- 
ent with animal charcoal, which in this ex-|;animate body, incapable of decay, contri- 
periment, produced the most favourable re-|| buted, in no degree, to the nourishment of 
sults; many leaves rooted in them which) plants, and that charcoal dust could only 
had not succeeded in the wood charcoal, and || serve, at most, to make the earth looser and 
some very soon produced shoots. warmer. But Lucas found that the char- 
Zuccarini says that those leaves were||coal in which plants grew, by degrees un- 
found to vegetate most freely, which had |!derwent decomposition. 
strong prominent veins. The cut ends of|| Judging from the effects of charcoal on 
these being placed in the charcoal, a small|| vegetation, its antiseptic properties are of 
tuber or callosity, formed upon the extremity || great importance. It has very little power 
of each. These attained the size of a large}|of retaining water; and this property de- 
pea before putting out roots, and from them || serves great attention, in respect to reco- 
proceeded the germ, or shoot, which formed} vering the health of plants which have 
the new plant; each vein thus producing a/| been injured by being im a clayey soil, or 
separate plant. He found it of advantage, /||too freely watered, or after continued rain, 
as soon as the growth of the tuber was suffi-||or being in contact with manure not suffi- 
ciently advanced, to remove the cutting from || ciently decomposed. 
the coal into a proper sort of mould, and, by|} Lucas has not confined his experiments to 
this means, the little knob being able to pro-||coal. He has for six years been making use 
vide its own nourishment, will prevent the || of snow in the germination of certain kinds 
untimely exhaustion of the parent leaf. If|| of seeds, chiefly those of alpine plants. He 
this precaution is delayed, an entire stoppage || first pat into pots a portion of earth, the 
takes place in the growth; the knob pro-|| most suitable to the kind of plant to be cul- 
duces neither roots nor buds, and dies; be-|/ tivated; then a layer of snow, then the seed, 
cause the parent leaf cannot yield any more||and covered it with another layer of snow. 
nourishment; and the charcoal appears to||He then set them in a box covered with 
him to have a preserving and stimulating, || glass, and placed it in a temperature of 59° 
rather than a nourishing quality. to 60° Fah., in which the snow melted. 
W. Neubert, of Tiaibingen, discovers, how-|| Many of the seeds germinated in two days. 
ever, that by the use of charcoal, plants thrive || He even succeeded with the purple crotala- 
permanently in much smaller pots than here-|/ ria, which he had never done before by any 
tofore. He had primulas, eight years old, | other method. After germination, he sprin- 
with stems a foot and a half high, growing/|/kles a little sand over the seed. 
and blooming luxuriantly in pots of two inch-||_ Professor I. Liebig, of Giessen, who has 
es diameter. He transplants them every au-||devoted so much learned research to agri- 
tumn, and takes away half the ball of roots||cultural chemistry, is of opinion, “that the 
and all the side shoots, and is careful to keep || loose formation of the snow, which allows 
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of an uninterrupted admission of oxygen; 
the exclusion of those foreign agents which 
are always found in a soil that contains cor- 
1 vegetable matter; and finally, the 
volatile alkali of the snow,—all these causes 
combined, effect the remarkable appearance 


of germination in this process."—From The 
Friend. 


Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Lamp for burning Lard. 


Havine noticed in the last Number of the 
Farmers’ Cabinet, some remarks respecting 
Lard oil, and the subject attracting at the 
present time very general attention, I am 
induced to mention the experience I have 
had in the consumption of lard itself, to fur- 
nish a beautiful and brilliant light. Being 


lately on business in Boston, I called at the||d 


store of a friend in the evening, and to my 
surprise noticed his premises finely illumi- 
nated: this, however, was soon and readily 
explained by the fact, that he was interested 
in the sale of “Southworth’s Patent Lard 
Lamp.” The article in use was the com- 
mon tin, or glass lamp, with a wick, just 
such as is used for burning Sperm oil, only 
with the addition of a flat copper heater, 
which comes up closely in contact with the 
flame, and descending to the bottom of the 
lard, returns again nearly to the top. The 
copper is thus heated by the flame, and it 
being a good conductor, the lard becomes 
completely liquified; and the contents of the 
giass lamp, after it had been under way for 
a short time, looked like the finest bleached 
oul. My friend stated that lard at eight 
cents per pound, in this lamp, would cost no 
more than the very best Sperm oil at fifty 
cents per gallon, and would give as much 
light. At his suggestion I bought a couple 
off beautiful parlour lamps for use, and on 
trial, find them perfect; the light is pleasant 
and bright, there is no disagreeable smell, 
and the wick requires to be trimmed or 
snuffed, only once in an evening. The ap- 
paratus for beating is so complete, that not 
only lard can be used, but tallow, or any 
other fatty substance. 

And if this lamp should obtain general 
use, it appears to me the farmer would be 
spared the trouble of making candles. I 
he wishes to use tallow or lard, all that will 
be necessary, is for him to obtain one of 
Southworth’s Patent Lard Lamps, put in 
the wick as he would to any other lamp, 
then just before he wishes a light, melt the 
tallow or lard, fill up the lamp and light the 
wick, and my word for it, he will have as 
pleasant a light to read the Cabinet by, as 
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the oil from the whale will give. And then 


he has the whole within himself;—he neo, 

no longer be dependent on the success of the 

Whaleman; he can set quietly at home an¢ 

enjoy his domestic light, and read with jp. 

difference of the poor success of this or tha: 

voyage, in search of the monsters of the 
eep. 

Before leaving the subject it may be as 
well to say, that Ellis S. Archer, at 32 NX 
Second street, Philadelphia, has a Paten: 
Lard Lamp, which is highly spoken of by 
some who have used it. V. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 11th, 1842. 


Thunder Storms. 


As we are so often visited by these storms, 
which are usually of great severity, and se}. 
om pass over without some damage to life 
or. property, the following facts relating to 
them, will be read with interest by those 
who have never before had them, and will 
serve to refresh the memories of those who 
studied these principles in their philosophy, 

The distance of a thunder storm, and con- 
sequently the danger, is not difficult to be 
ascertained. As light travels at the rate of 
about 66,420 leagues in a second, or nearly 
200,000 miles in one second of time, its ef: 
fects may be considered as instantaneous, 
within any moderate distance. Sound, on 
the contrary, is transmitted only at the rate 
of 1,142 feet in a second. By accurately 
observing, therefore, the time which: inter- 
venes between the flash of light and the be- 

inning of the noise of the thunder which 
follows it, a very accurate calculation may 
be made of its distance, viz.: when you ob- 
serve the lightning, and ten seconds elapse 
before you hear the thunder, you are two 
miles out of danger; if five seconds elapse 
between, one mile out of danger; but if you 
only distinguish one second to elapse be- 
tween the lightning and thunder, then you 
may estimate yourself, only 1,142 feet from 
the dangerous fluid, and the nearer to the 
light you hear the thunder within one se- 
cond, you may count yourself in danger; by 
having a knowledge of these things, there 
is no better means of removing apprehen- 
sions. If the thunder rumbles seven se- 
conds, you must be aware that the electric 
fluid has passed through the atmosphere to 
the earth, a distance of nearly one mile 
a half. Sometimes the fluid skips from one 
cloud to another, before it comes to 
earth. There is no danger to be appre 
hended from the thunder, but that it ope 
rates as a warning, when well calcula 
—Cheltenham Chronicle. 
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From the 8. W. Farmer. For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

Importance of Indigo Culture. Philadelphia Agricultural Exhibition. 


as. Eprrors,—Among the numerous I nave had the good fortune to enjoy the 
es.» articles in your enroliont paper up- meeting of this long established festival, and 
op various kinds of husbandry, I have seen of oem for the opportunity afforded me, 
no notice of any attention to the culture of of — AE i CORVETSS with my brethren 
indigo. I have been quite lately informed || “He Sou. It has been . oa of true 
by a mercantile gentleman, that the price of||©™J0yment; one that throws all others of 
nd indigo by the large quantity, is now||™ere amusement into the shade. I attended 
from $1 25 to $1 50 per pound. Believing it from a distance of many miles, purely on 
that at much lower prices than these, the a score of attachment to my profession, 
products of an acre of indigo would be far and spent three days in the examination of 
more profitable than one of cotton, I am in- ian? e of the exhibition, closing with 
duced to give you the following hints. As _— M e most exciting of all, the trial of 
| write from memory, and have not for some||Ploughs and ploughmen. And I did this, 
vears seen the work to which I refer, I am a = Seven Se ae - 
, for publication in the 
compelled to be very general in my state- Cabinet, a work which Vie read with 


ments. : 
In Edwards’ History of the West Indies, pleasure and profit from its commencement ; 
there is a pretty full account of the culture ae a course to your approval. You 
and manufacture of indigo, including esti-||W “2¢ me speaking my sentiments plain- 
mates of the labour, expense of fixtures, ly, but with no wish to interfere with the 
amount of products and price, by which a||@stablished rules of the Society, claiming, 
tolerably correct estimate can be formed of]| however, the right of private judgment and 

the profits of the culture; together with the privilege of declaring it fearlessly. 
these, he gives with some fulness an ac- The arrangements were admirable, and 
count of an improved process for extracting ||"@flected credit on the committee. The ac- 
commodations for stock were very exten- 


the colouring matter from the green plant. ||~ ge 

The old method of fermenting the oul in||S!ve, and it is to be lamented that a single 
water, is attended with many difficulties.||St#!l should have been unoccupied. The 
The odour exhaled, as the plant contains a||®ttendance was not equal to expectation, 
large amount of hydrogen, is exceedingly||®"4 I regretted the absence—from what 
offensive and deleterious to health; but all|j©US® they ought to declare—of several of 
these are avoided by substituting boiling for||°U" most spirited improvers, with their fine 
formentation, and more and better indigo is||St0¢k, Whose presence could ill be spared. 
obtained. A principal reason assigned for The display of agricultural implements was 
discontinuing the culture of this plant in||¥ery large and highly interesting; and it 
South Carolina, was the fatality endured||™USt be told, they seemed to draw much of 
among servants. If, as I fully believe, this the company from the examination of the 
evil can be entirely avoided, why may we live stock, many of which had often before 
not add this to the other profitable kinds of]|"€e™ on the ground, and had enjoyed a 
husbandry in Mississippi? It is admirably||!#Vish expenditure of premiums from the 
adapted to all our light and dry soils, and||*™#!l fund which it is in the power of the 
flourishes even on the poorest pine ridges. ||50clety to bestow ; While it is but fair to ad- 
It requires less expense of labour and ma-|}™!t that the premium for the best bull, has 
chinery than cotton, and if any reliance may||** length changed hands—a perfectly fair 
be placed in the statements of the historian||*W@"4; for in my judgment, there never 
above named, it will be found to be much|| ¥@ ogee as to . mean of the oak 
. animals; Corosrra’s defective rump, an 
wath renee Mee FOREN, indeed his hind quarters generally, con- 
trasting so forcibly with those of the Prince 
or Watgs, as, one would think, might be 
palpable to every practised eye. But this 
decision shows, most conclusively, the un- 
certain and unsatisfactory nature of these 
awards, and will forever deter me from 
placing the character of ~ animals for 
public judgment, in the hands of any man 
or set of men, whatever. I should have no 
objection to exhibit my stock, but to com- 
mit them to the mercy of men, whom I may 
possibly know to be deficient in judgment and 
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Wao 1s ricu!—He is to be considered 
rich who is out of debt, and supports his 
family comfortably and creditably by his oc- 
cupation, He is actually rich who owes no- 
thing and is worth $20,000; he is very rich, 
who, free from debt, is worth $100,000; and 
he is dangerously rich, who is worth a mil- 
lion, and is not a prudent man. The pos- 
session of no money is inconvenient, and 
oo much is burdensome. Contentment is 
riches. Be satisfied—be contented. 
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experience—not to say prejudiced against 
them—to pass public sentence upon them, 
is what I never have done, and never mean 
to do. Now, here is CoLosrra; never in 
better condition or more perfect in any of his 
points; for years declared to be “ unrivalled,” 
and having carried away all competition; is 
this , “ judged” inferior to the Prince 
or Wass,” who is not, in any respect, 
better than he was the last year! losing 
thereby, that credit which he has hitherto 
enjoyed, much to the profit of his owner, 
who will be able the next season, to ap- 
preciate the injury done to his interests by 
this award. Then again, the premium for 
the best bull over three years old, was 
awarded to Leanper; but I would ask 
any man, if Leanper is improved in any 
way, since the time when he was de- 
clared by the “Judges,” inferior to Sam 
Suck! Again, Judge Longstreth received 
this year, the premium for a calf, showing 
very much the peculiarity of his stock, which 
the last year was considered so exception- 
able, that it is said he removed his cattle at 
the close of the first day’s exhibition, on that 
account, contrary to the rules of the Society. 
Now, in my estimation—which of course, goes 
for nothing—the best bull on the ground, was 
Mr. Sheridan’s, of Chesnut Hill; it is true 
he was not offered in competition, but if he 
had been, he would have stood no chance 
for premium, as he has no pedigree! true, 
neither has he those crying defects, which 
many of those that have figured in the Herd- 
book and elsewhere, will carry with them to 
their graves. Indeed, I should be glad to 
learn what are the defects in Mr. Sheridan’s 
bull, although he had not been kept up a day, 
in en for the exhibition. 

have said, the most interesting part of the 
exhibition was the great number and variety 
of agricultural implements; very superior to 
those exhibited at Albany, by the New York 
State Agricultural Society, a few days be- 
fore, and far more numerous than the last 
year’s collection; but in the opinion of 
many who were present, in no previous year 
had they claimed less attention from the 
judges; the very slight regard paid to some, 
and the many which were passed unnoticed, 
being anything but satisfactory to their own- 
ers and exhibitors. And as proof, it has been 
remarked, that no premiums were awarded 
to the reaping, or mowing machine, the 
drilling machine, the grass sowing machine, 
the root, or vegetable cutter, the corn-shell- 
er, or the second-best straw and hay cutter; 
although these articles were specially ap- 
pointed for competition in the published list 
of premiums. But stranger still; although it 
was officially announced that “no premiums 


Philadelphia Agricultural Exhibition. 
ion —— would, of course, be awar?,. 
unt. 


day of the exhibition;” yet, before the triqi 
two premiums were given, the first to Dic. 
inson’s, and the second to Garrett’s, Withou: 
the possibility of the judges having jt ;, 
their power to know anything of their mo. 
rits, as they had never been tried! even th, 
owner of the “second-best plough” declarin, 
himself “quite at a loss to conjecture hoy 
the thing was managed, as his plough ha; 
never been tested!” Thus repudiating the 
awards of the last two years, which had giver 
premiums to the centre-draught plough, as 
“the best after trial.” 


perhaps for horses and men, nothing more 
difficult was ever attempted, and great praise 


strength displayed by the ploughmen; bu 
how any premium could be awarded to q 


ing as from grubbing, I am at a loss to con. 
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after the trial, to take place the J, 
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The trial of ploughs was an arduous one: 
is due to the almost superhuman skill an’ 


labour, which was as far distant from ploug}- 


ceive ; for the impenetrable state of the land 
was an interdiction to the use of any plough 
boasting the quality of approaching “the 
spade in the cultivation of the soil,”—a cha- 
racter which appears at le to be the de. 
sideratum sought after, and not the mere 
force of the wedge or the grubbing axe—fir 
I conceive it must be clear to any reflecting 
mind, that the plough which is least effec- 
tive in a soil so hard as only to be operated 
upon by the wedge or mattock, is the mos 
likely to be properly effective on land when 
in a fit state tou be turned; its very charac- 
ter of “taking up the soil and placing it 
when broken, just where it is required; lay- 
ing it close and even, with the interstices 
between the furrows filled with pulverized 
earth without sod,”—the very thing aimed 
at in spade labour—rendering it the mo* 
unfit implement of all others, to take the 
place of the grubber. Perhaps our Easter 
friends are the best cultivators of the soil; 
and with them it is a sine qua non, that the 
plough shall approach “ the spade in the et- 
fectual working and sub-dividing of the land; 
and to the best of these, have they uniformly 
awarded their premiums. : 
On the subject of premiums I am likely 
to differ with many friends, and yet I cannct 
but believe that my view of the matter © 
correct. I would award none, nor expres 
publicly, an opinion of the merits of the an' 
mals, i. exhibited, but permit every one 
to bring his stock and retain his own co0- 
viction, without submitting them to the 
judgment of any set of men whatever; ‘ 
it is hardly to be expected that strangers © 
animals, the growth of which has been an* 
iously watched for years, and their differen! 
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points commented on with unmixed delight 
and approbation by their owners, should be 
competent to judge them, so as to give satis- 
faction to their possessors. And what but 
eood could result from the course proposed ? 
one would suppose that any one who has a 
superior animal, would be as glad to exhibit 
it for love as for money, and friendly compe- 
tition would then take place of the heart- 
burning which is now so generally wit- 
nessed. I would, therefore, respectfully 
propose the experiment; the funds of the 
Society could be expended far more agree- 
ably in defraying the cost of the transport 
of fine animals from a distance, the keep o 
them while there, improved accommodations 
for visitors, and a reduction in the expenses 
attending the exhibition—all tending to good 
fellowship, kind feeling, and healthy emula- 
tion; every one retaining his opinion regard- 
ing the merits of his stock, without the mor- 
tification of hearing it publicly declared, that 
they are inferior to those belonging to his 
neighbour; by men whom he may deem quite 
incompetent to the task of forming a judg- 
ment. I should then expect to see many 
more fine cattle from a distance; the exhib- 
iting and sale of which, both public and pri- 
yate, would create a wider influence; instil 
new life and vigor into the Society, and be 
the means of adding very much to its gene- 
ral interest and utility. 
October 25th, 1842. 


many of them very superior of their kind ;— 
the citizens of Pennsylvania are obviously 
giving more attention to the blood, and are 
introducing a race very superior to the heavy 
and cumbrous horse of former days. The 
committee particularly recommends that the 
Society provide suitable stabling for horses 
brought to their exhibitions. The want of 
such accommodation is a serious inconveni- 
ence to the owners of these noblest of ani- 
mals, 

The depression occasioned by adverse 
times, entirely prevents that remuneration 
which those who raise fine stock deserve, 
and have a right to anticipate ; o we en- 


tertain the hope, that our agricultural com- 
will eventually appreciate the ad- 

























vantage of breeding from good animals of 
every species, rather than the scrubby and 
thriftless quadrupeds with which the fine 
fields of Pennsylvania are occasionally de- 
formed. 

With the farmers of the interior or re- 
mote sections of country, where land is 
cheap, the raising and feeding of cattle and 
other stock, have been pursued to greater 
comparative advantage, than near large 
cities. The abundance and cheapness of 
improved blood within our borders, should 
not therefore be overlooked by them. 

The Committee of Arrangement is tho- 
roughly convinced that this Society, like 
those of the Eastern States and England, 
might make a moderate charge for admit- 
tance to their grounds,—the receipt of which, 
would enable them to grant many facilities 
to visitors, and hold out still further induce- 
ments for farmers to exhibit their valuable 
stock and produce. 

On the day succeeding the display of 
stock and farming implements, the excel- 
lence of ploughs and skill of ploughmen 
were tested, under the eye of an able and 
faithful committee of judges. Although, as 
they state, the ground was dry and unfa- 
vourable, the interest was great and the 
result entirely successful. We are satisfied, 
that to try the general qualities and com- 
parative advantages of different ploughs, a 
whole day is requisite; and to ensure the 
same success on future occasions, recom- 
mend the observance of this precedent. 

The Committee of Arrangement does not 
deem it necessary to enter more minutely 
into the description of stock, implements of 
husbandry, &c., as they are sufficiently par- 
ticularized in the accompanying reports of 
the judges. 

Kenperton Situ, Chairman. 


Agricultural Exhibition. 
Report of the Committee of Arrangement. 


Tne Philadelphia Society for promoting 
agriculture, held their annual exhibition o 
live-stock, agricultural implements, &c., at 
the Rising Sun Village, on the 12th and 
13th of October, inst. The number of cat- 
tle on the ground, was not so great as on 
some former occasions, but the committee 
takes great pleasure in confirming the opin- 
ion expressed by the judges, that the quality 
was fully maintained, and that the young 
stock particularly, gives promise of contin- 
uous improvement. Of swine, there was 
about the usual number; consisting of Berk- 
shire, native, and crossed breeds, which were 
very uniformly good. We have generally 
been indebted to our neighbours of Dela- 
ware and Chester, in a great measure, for 
the display of sheep; but on the present oc- 
casion we have to regret that their fine flocks 
were absent, doubtless owing to the dry, 
dusty weather, and the interference of the 
general election. 

e committee was gratified to perceive 


| Averrnon S. Roserts, Secretary. 
an increase of horses brought forward, and 


Philadelphia, Oct. 23d, 1242. 
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Premiums awarded by the Philadelphia 


Agricaltural Society, at its late hi- 
bition. 


For the best thorough bred stud horse, to Dr. C. Ir- 
Vine's horse “ Grouse,” the first premium of $12. 

For the best stud horse adapted to the field or road, 
to Mr. William Robinson's horse “ General Washing- 
ton,” the first premium of $10. 

For the next best stud horse adapted to the field or 
road, to Mr. Cottman's horse “ American Perry, Jr.,” 
the second premium of §5. 

For the best thorough bred mare, to Mr. Hubbard's 
mare * Lady Granville,” the first premium of $10. 

For the next best thorough bred mare, to Mr. 8. W. 
Woodhouse’s mare “ Allina,” the second premium of 


For the best horse colt, between 2 and 4 years old, to 
ta “ Tippecanoe,” the second premium 
of 3s. 

For the next best horse colt, between 2 and 4 years 


old, to Mr. Cornelius Smith's “ Harrison,” the second 
premium of $4. 


For the best filley between 2 and 4 years old, by Mr. 
wen Green's “Grand Duchess,” the first premium 
of ‘ 

For the next best filley between 2 and 4 years old, 
to Mr. Cornelius Smith's iron-grey filley, the second 
premium of $4. 

The special premium of twenty doliars, for such ani- 
mals as have received the first premiums of this, or 
any other Agricultural Society, is awarded to Mr. Bar- 
ber's horse “ Bay Bellfounder.” 


The Committee regret that Mr. Barber's 3 year old 
colt Stanley Eclipse,” was absent from the ground at 
the time of the examination. They have since ex- 


amined the horse, and think him worthy their especial 
notice and commendation. 

Where premiums offered by the Society have not 
been awarded by the Committee, there were either no 
horses offered for competition, or none in the opinion 
of the Committee, entitled to the premiums. 


For the best Durham bull, over 3 years old, they 
award to James Gowen the premium of $12, for Lean- 
der, from Dairy Maid. 

For the next best Durham bull, to Manuel Eyre, Jr., 
for his bull Marmion, $6. 

For the best bull between 2 and 3 years old, to 
George Martin, for his bull Tarby, the premium of $10. 

Por the second-best, to Dennis Kelly, for Comet, $3. 


AYRSHIRE BULLS. 


For the best Ayrshire bull, to John Struthers, for 
Wallace, the premium of $8. 


ALDERNEY BULLS. 


For the best Alderney bull, to C. 8. Smith, for Adri- 
an, the preminm of $2. 

For the second-best, to Mr. Suplee, for his bull Ste- 
phen Girard, $8. 


BULLS OF OTHER IMPROVED BREEDS. 


For the best, to Isaac W. Roberts, for his bull Mont- 
gomery, the premium of $8. 

For the second-best, to F. Helmbold, for his bull 
Marmion, the premium of $4. 

For the best Durham cow, over 4 years, to Dr. 
George Uhler, for Merion, $10. 

For the next best, to Colonel R. Smith, for Bright, 


For the best Durham cow, between 2 and 4 years, to 
James Gowen, for Cleopatra, the premium of $10. 

For the second-best, to Dr. George Uhler, for Camil- 
la, $5. 

per the best heifer, between 2 and 3 years, that has 
not produced a calf, to James Gowen, for Darby Kate, 
the premium of $6. 


For the next best, to Mrs. Roach, for Kate, the pre- 
mium of $3. 


Premiums awarded by the Philadelphia Ag. Society. Vou. VY. 


DEVON COWS, 
For the best Devon cow, to J Lon 
piney ge. udge Bstreth, for 
For the second-best, to C. 8. Smith, for his cow. 


AYRSHIRE COWS. 


For the best Ayrshire cow, to N. Biddle, for his coy 
Helen Mar, $2. , 


ALDERNEY COWS. 
For the best Alderney cow, to G. H. Thompson, f, 
Emily, an imported cow, $8. 


For the second-best, to N. Biddle, for his import 
cow, Flora McIvor, $4. 


For the best mixed blood, to James Gowen, for Kitty 
Clover, $6. 


For the second-best, to Samuel Cooper, for his cow 
Duchess, $3. 


For the yoke of working oxen, to Henry Dull, 1 
for his very fine oxen. 


For the best ox or steer, to Isaac W. Roberts, for his 
red pied steer, of Durham blood, $10. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM. 
For such animals as have received the first premium 
of this or any other Society. 

For the best cow of any breed, they award the pre. 
mium of $20 to James Gowen, for his celebrated cow 
Dairy Maid. 

Many fine cattle were offered and exhibited, in adj. 
tion to those that have received premiums, and came, 
in some cases, in very close competition with those to 
which premiums were awarded. Several fine animals 
were excluded in consequence of having been honoured 
with premiums heretofore, and could only contend for 
the special premiums. 

The Committee being thoroughly convinced of the 
usefulness of our exhibitions, would urge the owners 
of cattle to bring them forward on such occasions. 

The Committee, after careful examination of these 
noble animals, Prince of Wales and Colostra, were 
unanimous in awarding the premium to Dennis Kel- 
ly’s Prince of Wales. 


CATTLE UNDER TWO YEARS OLD. 


To Isaac Newton, of Springfield, Delaware county, 
for the best Durham bull, between one and two years 
old, Rodney, $8. 

To Kenderton Smith, for the next best Durham bull, 
between one and two years old, Diego, $4. 

To Robert T. Potts, for the best Devonshire bull, be- 
tween one and two years old, Minion. Jr., $5. 

To Nicholas Biddle, for the best Alderney bull, $1. 

To Isaac W. Roberts, for the best Durham bull, t- 
tween four months and one year old, Washington, % 

To Morris Longstreth, for the best Devonshire bull, 
between four months and one year old, Johnston, # 

To do. for the second-best Devonshire bull, betwee 
four months and one year old, Jackson, $2. : 

To Cornelius 8. Smith, for the best Durham heifer, 
between one and two years old, Rowena, $6. 

To Isaac W. Roberts, for the next best Durham 
heifer, Blossom, $3. ; 

To James Gowen, for the next best Darham heiftr, 
between four months and one year old, Miss Moile, 


To Dennis Kelly, for the next best Durham heifer, 
Calisto, $2. 


To Samuel Cooper, for the best improved breed, Fait 
Helen, $4. 


To James Gowen, for the next best improved bree¢, 
Maid of the Mill, $2. 

To Henry Newman, for the best common stock, be- 
tween one and two years old, Fanny Elssier, $4. 

The Committee feel it their duty to add, that te 
young cattle which came under their notice, thoug® 
not numerous, were of fine quality, and evinced 
great care in the selection of stock by their breeders 
Besides those to which premiums were awarded, * 
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number of excellent and beautiful animals were ex- 
hibited, and in several cases vied closely with their 
more fortunate competitors. The Committee regret 
that there were not more calves under one year old, to 
compete with those to which the premiums were 
awarded. 

To H. Hill, for the best Berkshire boar, $4. 

To Wm. Exley, for the best Berkshire sow, $4. 

To James Gowen, for the best boar, mixed breed, $4. 

To do. for the best sow, mixed breed, and 
six pigs, $4. 


celery, raised by him in the garden of James Thorn- 
ton. Eaq. 

To Mr. John Ramsay, for an excellent sample of po- 
tatoes, raised from the seed, and therefore supposed to 
constitute a distinct variety. 


To Mr. 8. 8. Ritchie, for specimens of corn, potatoes, 
turnips, beans, &c. Mr. Ritchie also exhibits several 
very — Malay capons, which are commended to the 
notice of the judges of live stock. 

In conclusion, the Committee congratulate the So- 
ciety on the evidence of a continued interest in their 
useful labours, evinced both by the success of the dis- 
play in this department, and the notice it elicits from 
the great concourse of visitors. 

And they cannot but believe, that those whose genius 
has prompted them to invent, and those whose pursuits 
require them to use the various implements exhibited, 
will equally derive advantage from the intercourse 
which these periodical exhibitions are designed to pro- 
mote. 


The Committee regret the small display of sheep, 
there being none which would come within the scope 
of the premium list, although there was a fine flock 
erhibited by Isaac Newton, of Delaware county, of the 
Irish and Southdown stock, of very fine quality. The 
Committee are well aware, that for sheep, the district 
within the reach of Philadelphia, can compare with 
any portion of our country. 








Arter the above premiums were awarded, the Pre- 
sident, N. Bippie, proceeded to deliver the Annual Ad- 


dress to a large and attentive audience. We give it 
below : 


The Committee on Agricultural implements, respect- 
fully report :—that the array in this department is nu- 
merous, and possesses much interest from variety, al- 
though comparatively few articles are of so recent 
invention, as to be now exhibited for the first time. 
Of that most important implement, the plough, all the 
specimens appear to have considerable merit, so far as 
a judgment may be derived from mere inspection, with- 
out actual trial in the field. As such trial is to be 
made under the supervision of a distinct Committee of 
judges, this Committee would waive the expression of 
any opinion on the respective merits of the ploughs, 
did not the premium list of the Society seem to require 
a decision from them, prior to, and independent of, the 
experimental proof. They accordingly award: 


Tue Agricultural Society of Philadelphia, 
have requested me to welcome you to this 
their annual exhibition. With their own 
private contributions, aided by the wise libe- 
rality of the legislature, they are able to 
offer rich premiums, and to excite so gene- 
rous a competition among farmers, as to pro- 
duce the collection which you are assembled 
to witness; embracing the choicest speci- 
mens of animals, some of the richest pro- 
ductions of vegetable nature, the most im- 
proved implements of husbandry ;—and we 
hope to show you a contest for superiority 
in that noblest of all instruments of labour, 
the plough. 

On all this the Society looks with great 
satisfaction; for having endeavoured, during 
nearly sixty years, to introduce and diffuse 
every improvement in the science and the 
process of husbandry, they rejoice in wit- 
nessing the ee progress which 
Pennsylvania has made during that period, 
in every branch of farming. In no depart- 
ment is that advance more conspicuous, than 
in the introduction of those breeds of cattle, 
of which the present exhibition furnishes 
some examples. I think we have now 
reached a point where the introduction from 
Europe, of animals, is no longer necessa 
to the perfection of our present stock, and 
that we may safely rely on what we possess, 
since the very best breeds are already nume- 
rous and erate in price. 

Take, for example, the cows. There is 
no breed of any celebrity in Europe that are 
not attainable here. There is the short 
Baie Js . ait elncee pennen, Deaenn Sat, tee eneatesiest 

© Mr. A. Clement, for samples of mangel wurtzel, || Wore, by refin judicious crossing, 
“Tou ee halsbon fe some very fine stalks of|| adapted alike for the dairy and the market ; 


To Mr. Dickson, of Chesnut Hill, the premium of $5 
for the best plough. 

To Mr. Charles Garrett, of Lower Dublin, the pre- 
mium of $2 for the second-best plough. 


A double mould, or hill side plough, invented by Mr. 
B. Moore, is ingeniously adapted to its intended ob- 
ject, and is recommended to the Society as a proper 
subject of the premium for new implements. 


They further award: 


To Landreth and Munns, the premium of $4, for 
the best straw cutter—being the one invented by Mr. 
Botts, of Richmond, Va., which is easy and efficient 
in its operation, and so constructed as to be easily ad- 
justed and kept in repair. 

To Mr. D. O. Prouty, the premium of $8, for the best 
display of implements, comprising almost every tool 
used by the farmer or gardener. 

To Landreth & Munns, the premium of $4, for 
the second-best display of implements, embracing a 
great variety of useful machines. 

Your Committee would also notice with commenda- 
tion, the display of implements by Mr. E. Chandler. 

The Buckeye plough, with iron beam, exhibited by 
Mr. E. E. Sprigg 


aan furnace and boilers, invented by Mr. James 
odder, 

The corn and cob mill, by Mr. V. Birely. 

The display of agricultural products is not deemed 
sufficiently extensive to warrant the award of a pre- 
mium, but favourable notice is justly due to Mr. John 
Turner, for some very good samples of Indian corn, 
— wurtzel, Valparaiso squashes, potatoes, beets, 

c. 
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the Devons, probably the first domestic ani- 
mals imported into New England, and who, 
at the distance of two centuries, retain the 
characteristics of the parent stock, with 
whom its relationship is renewed by late 
and numerous importations, fast walkers and 
stout workers too. The Ayrshire, a small 
round bodied, and compact race, easily kept, 
and claiming to be adapted alike to the knife 
and the pail. The ne a rawboned, 
ungainly race, not easy to fatten, since all 
its food goes to swell its copious and very 
rich supply of milk. 

As to horses, our pursuits as farmers bring 


us less in contact with the highest bred races 


of this noble animal. Yet I am satisfied that 
the horse is destined to have the full devel- 
opement of his qualities in no country more 
than this. 

He comes originally from a dry, warm cli- 
mate, and a clear sky. He finds them here, 
but they are wanting in the moist atmos- 
phere and clouded skies and rich pastures 
of England; and accordingly the highest 
bred English horses require to be recruited 
by foreign blood; and already, by the stop 
watch, they are outstripped by their descend- 
ants here. 

We possess sheep of various kinds, and 
in great abundance. ae examples o 
the caprice of popularity. hen the Span- 
ish troubles first drove the merinoes into 
this country, they were high priced and high 
fed, as if each had a golden fesens but they 
could make no progress, till at last they lost 
all imaginary value, became objects of dis- 
like and even disgust, and now they are 
universal. We have plenty of Merinoes, 
and our present want is of the long wooled 
Leicester breed, to cross with the Merino, 
for the purpose of manufactures. With re- 

rd to swine, the public favour seems to 

ecide in favour of the Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Lincoln and similar stocks, the quali- 
ties of which have been naturalized in our 
own Chester county breed. And thus we 
wish you to go round the whole circle and 
see the variety and the beauty of these spe- 
cimens, and then reflect how much more 
economical it would be to stock our farms 
with cattle superior in quality to what we 
commonly see. In animals, as in almost 
everything else, the best is, after all, the 
cheapest, and the difference in the first cost 
of a good and a bad animal, is soon made up 
by the superior productiveness, upon the 
same food, year after year. One of the 
great advantages which the Society pro- 
mises itself by this exhibition is, to place 
within the reach of every farmer the means 
of obtaining, at a small cost, the most val- 
uable animals. 


N. Biddle’s Address. 












Vou. VII. 


Nor let us pass without notice this collec. 
tion of roots, turnips, sugar beets, ruta 
mangel wurtzel, which ought to enter ye 
largely into our farming. It is strange how 
things so lowly acquire national importance. 
The best farming is that which will 
the greatest mass of sustenance to aninale 
since the less land required for animals, the 
more can be given for the maintenance of 
human beings. That fine farming region, 
England, had reached the limit of its power 
of supporting animals—since it’ turned tg 
the root culture, it more than doubled, o¢ 
quadrupled its power—and now, odd as the 
mingling of such dissimilar notions ma 
seem, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, 
that England’s power is based upon its iro, 
its coal and its turnips. Then, that beet, 
which the commercial jealousy of Napoleon 
endeavoured to raise to the dignity of the 
sugar cane, which at this moment, yields to 
France more than sixty millions of pounds 
of good sugar, and has now become so in- 
corporated into the French agriculture, as 
to divide the government of France between 
the encouragement of the foreign sugar cane 
and the domestic sugar beet. To us the 
question is unimportant, since sugar is 9% 
cheap in this country, as to leave to us the 
sugar beet as an excellent food for our 
cattle. 

Examine too, these ploughs. For some 
thousand years men have io using the 
plough, and its improvement has been the 
companion of his own refinement. At first, 
a mere sharpened stick, then, by degrees, 
strengthened, then ironed, then a heavy 
cumbrous engine, led on by four, six, ten 
horses; then the refinement of simplicity 
stripped it by degrees of these incumbrances, 
a horse, a pair of horses, were successively 
withdrawn, as the machine is rendered light- 
er, till at last we have now reached almost 
the perfection of that instrument in yonder 
specimens. The great purpose of the plough 
is to come as near as possibile to the spade; 
not merely to open the sod, but to turn it 
over, to make what was on top last year take 
its place at the bottom this year, and rot, till 
it is wanted. There are ploughs here which 
perform that better than any ploughs in Eu- 
rope, and there is one especial instrument 
which we ought to remark, the subsoil 


ive 


lough. Our ploughing is generally too 
aloe. We seat the surface, and then 
extract it by frequent cropping; whereas, 
if we could get lower down and loosen 
surface below, we should bring into play ® 
fresh soil, and almost double the extent of 


available raw Thus in light soils we 
get fresh for the root crops, and on the 
clay soils we open the lower stratum, and 
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n off the water which cannot now pene-|j well, they will be sure to yield an ample re- 
turn. It is not land that gives profit, it is 
manure—it is lime—it is marl—it is the 
sweeping of stables—it is the scraping of 
ditches mellowed by lime; these, humble 
though they seem, are the objects of profit- 
able expenditure. You all remember the 
cock in the fable, who found a jewel in a 
dung-hill, and did not know its value; rely 
upon it, that in the very centre of every 
large heap of manure, there lies a hidden 
jewel which a farmer can always find, and 
convert into gold. 

The mention of the barn yard, reminds 
me of a circumstance of some interest to 
farmers, from its presumed connection with 
the health and comfort of their country life. 
In many parts of the country autumnal fe- 
vers prevail, and in the effort to explain 
what in the present state of our knowledge 
is inexplicable, it has been asserted that 
these fevers are caused by exhalations from 
decaying vegetables; and accordingly the 
latest immutable truth in medicine is, that 
the decomposition of vegetable matter is the 
cause of country fevers. If this be so, we 
ought all to hasten home and clear out our 
barn yards. 

On every farm in this country, a spot is 
selected, called a barn yard, into which the 
farmer hauls all the leaves and weeds, and 
vegetables he can scrape together—to these 
he adds all the decaying straw and litter of 
his stables; he puts all this mass into the 
sunshine, and from time to time, he turns 
up the whole pi in order that every part 
of it may be well rotted. All his people 
work in it, all his family inhale its atmos- 
phere, and they ought, according to the re- 
ceived theory, to die under these pestilential 
exhalations. Yet they not only live, but 
thrive, and it probably never entered into 
the fancy of any human being, that he was 
made sick by working in a barn yard. Now 
if this very laboratory of decomposition of 
vegetables is a healthy spot, what influence 
can we ascribe to the same cause in forests 
of hundreds of miles in extent, where the 
leaves remain for years in the shade, without 
any decay at all. Let us hope that our me- 
dical friends may adopt some new theory, 
that may leave us to work in our barn yards 
without the dread of pestilence. 

And as you may use it heaithfully, use it 
freely. Never let any thing grow in your 
fields but what you put there, and what you 
put there make it grow richly. For in- 
stance, as you came here this morning, you 
passed many fields of Indian corn—but after 
all, you saw more weeds than corn, and 
weeds going to seed, and exhausting the 
ground more than the corn itself. Now if 
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which specimens will be exhibited to you in 
sctual operation, is, I think, one of the best 
improvements of the last few years, and on 
mong our farmers temperate habits are 
oniversal, I hope that instead of deep drink- 
ny, they will take to deep ploughing. 


e 


‘And now, let me say a few words on the 


you to reflect 
when we separate, and perhaps you may 
turn them to some advantage. 

In this section of our State, our garden- 
‘ng is bette: than our farming. No one can 
cee without satisfaction the great improve- 
ment in our gardens, which furnish such an 
abundance of excellent and cheap fruits and 
vegetables, and flowers. Let us see if we 
cannot borrow something from that younger 
sister of farming. Now, what is the secret 
of successful horticulture? Is it not the 
thorough cultivation of a small piece o 
ground, which, well manured, well worked, 
throws out its treasures with the most pro- 
digal profusion. What would a gardener 
do with fifty acres? He would concentrate 
al] his force upon ten acres, and sell the rest. 
Well, is not the same law applicable to farm- 
ing! and that brings us to the point that all 
our farms are too large, that is, they are be- 
yond the means of the farmers to cultivate 
them well. If our farmers want to make 
money, they had better sell half their land, 
and employ the proceeds in enriching the 
other half. 

In Pennsylvania there is a great deal o 
money invested in farms—but very little 
money employed in farming; this is a capi- 
tal error which runs through our whole sys- 
tem, though a very natural mistake, where 
land is really cheap and labour nominally 
dear. The labour is the same as if a mer- 
chant were to spend all his money in buy- 
ing a large store, and then have nothing to 
carry on his business; for, after all, land is 
only a place where farming may be carried 
on, as a warehouse is a place where mer- 
chandize may be sold—but fields are not 
crops, just as shelves are not goods, it is 
what we put in them or put on them, that 
gives profit. If the land be left to itself, it 
will run to waste in a few years, just as idle- 
ness in the human race is sure to degenerate 
into vice. Both can be kept useful and 
healthy, only by constant action. We some- 
tumes rely on nature, whom we call a boun- 
tiful nurse, but the nurse herself must be fed 
before she can give nourishment to her chil- 


more land than he has the means of culti- 
vating well, and if he does cultivate them 
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we will not keep the weeds out by plough- 
ing, we ought, at least, to give the corn a 
larger share of the field, so as to have twice 
the quantity of corn, and only half the quan- 
tity of weeds. 

But the most serious grievance in our 
farming, and one to which I ask your special 
attention, is our very bad system of fencing. 
When the country was first settled, it was 
natural in felling the timber, to enclose with 
the logs, the clearing, just as in New Eng- 
land, the stones on a farm may be as well 
formed into a fence, as carried further. But 
as wood became scarcer, the expense has in- 
creased, till now it has become a real op- 

ression. I have heard of a farm surrounded 
y a cedar fence, which would actually sell 
at auction for more than the farm itself. A 
most respectable member of our Society has 
assured me that the fencing of his farm, o 
rhaps 300 acres, cost him 5,000 dollars. 
The extent of this burthen in ren 
will surprise you all, as it astonished me 
when I came to make this calculation, which 
is of course very rough, but as I give the 
elements of it, you may rectify its errors. 

The whole surface of Pennsylvania is said 
to be 28,000,000 of acres. educt for un- 
enclosed lands, what seems to be a large al- 
lowance, say 18,000,000, and there remain 
enclosed in a post and rail fence, 10,000,000. 

The size of the lots into which they are 
sub-divided, varies; near large cities and 
towns, the lots are of a very few acres—in 
remoter places they are larger; but for con- 
venience, I have assumed as a basis of cal- 
culation, that the sub-divisions of a Penn- 
sylvania farm are on an average, about 10 
acres, 

Now, to enclose a field of 10 acres, you 
have on each side 660 feet, and calling a 
panel 10 feet, you have 66 panels on each 
side, or 264 panels to go round the whole— 
but as every panel serves for an enclosure 
on each side, the number of panels should 
be reduced of course to one half; so that, 
upon a large scale of enclosure, every 10 
acres require 132 panels of fence. ow 
10,000,000 of acres, thus divided into fields 
of 10 acres, amount to 1,000,000 fields, each 
of which requiring 132 panels, the whole 
amount of panels is 132,000,000. The price 
of a pane! varies in different parts of the 
State. Here it would cost one dollar a 
panel. But < vet average price at 
eighty cents a panel, we have $105,600,000, 
or in round numbers, $100,000,000. 

Consider now the interest on this outlay, 
the wear and tear of the fence, and that the 
whole of it will not last more than 10 or 15 
years, and you have as the annual tax upon 
agriculture in Pennsylvania, a sum of 10, 
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000,000 of dollars. If this estimate appear, 
still too high, reduce it one half, and y,, 
have still a tax of $5,000,000. . 

Look at it in another point of view. §,. 
how many post roads, private roads and lane, 
there are, with a row of fences on each si, 
—see how every farm is cut up into lit), 
divisions of a few acres—and the result yw; 
not vary much from what I have stated 
They say that every man’s house is his cas. 
tle—one would think every man’s farm wa; 
his fortification, so cut up is it with thes 
piles of logs, like so many entrenchments 
Indeed the best use of a fence that I know. 
is that at the battle of Bunker’s Hill; the 
farmer warriors brought two fences together, 
and filled the interval with new hay, as ay 
impromptu rampart. But in times of peace 
they are absolute nuisances. 

te what is the use of all this fencing! 
In my judgment it is of no service at al), 
We might get rid of the whole expense of 
it. Weare so accustomed to be shut up in 
those wooden pens, that we can scarcely un. 
derstand how we are to do without them. 
But we can surely do without these fences 
just as all the rest of the world does. 

I remember a friend of mine from the 
South telling me, that until he left home, 
he believed to have the fever and ague, was 
a necessary infirmity of human existence, 
to which every body was subject from his 
birth. So among some nations a personal 
deformity becomes first general and then 
fashionable, till every man is supposed to be 
an ugly fellow unless he has a goitre or a 
humpback, and we think that all the rest of 
the world must have wooden fences. Thus 
a gentleman of Pennsylvania once told me, 
that on his return from Europe he was con- 
versing about his travels with an old Ger- 
man friend, whose ideas of luxury were 
confined to what he had long enjoyed under 
the old fashioned porch, or stoop, and he said 
to him,—* Well, oe the king of Eng- 
land must have a most beautiful stoop.” 

Go over all the continent of Europe, take 
Portugal and Spain, and France, and Italy, 
and Germany, there are no such things 
these fences. The lands are divided by 
stone marks, or other indications of boun¢- 
ary, which are just as sacred as a post and 
rail fence. The cattle are generally kept 
up in barns and other places, where thei’ 
manures are husbanded, instead of being 
wasted, as they are by roaming over fields 
If they are occasionally put out in fields 
they are tethered, or watched by boys 
dogs, so as not to intrude on their neig’ 
bours. Why cannot we the same 
system? The difficulty seems to be the ros 
cattle. Everywhere else people go on 
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inciple that no one’s cattle have a right||been spared many an anxious thought and 


to intrude on his neighbour’s land. Here 
we seem to think that it is not the owner’s 
business to keep his cattle in, but the neigh- 
hour's business to keep them out. Accord- 
ingly all the highways and lanes are infested 
by cattle turned out to graze on the public 
roads, which were made for travelling, not 
for pasturage—a set of land pirates, who go 
prying about for any weak place in some 
fence, and not we. invite themselves in, but 
cenerously introduce all their associates. 
The necessity of keeping out a bad cow, 
thus subjects the neighbours to an expense 
equal to a thousand cows. 

What is of vital importance, too—scarcely 
a day passes without our hearing of serious 
accidents on our rail-roads, caused by cattle. 
The law is, I believe, quite sufficient to pro- 
tect enclosed lands, if the farmers will onl 
see that it is executed; and if the State will 
protect our citizens when travelling on its 
rail-roads, by prohibiting this roaming about 
of cattle, I have no doubt that millions might 
be saved to the farmers, and all these rick- 
etty, misshapen sticks of dead timber disap- 
pear, regretted only by the politicians, who 
would lose that finest attitude for calcula- 
tion—sitting on the fence. 

Having spoken of the improvement of our 
farms, let us not omit a much more import- 
ant subject—the improvement of our farm- 
ers. In the stirring competition of all 
classes around them—in the increased dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the general ac- 
tivity of mind which now pervades all so- 
ciety, the farmers must maintain their stand- 
ing by the same means. Unless they culti- 
vate their minds—unless in the intervals of 
their labours they pursue the studies which 
qualify men for public usefulness, they will 
be distanced in the race of honourable am- 
bition, and lose that high place in the public 
estimation and the public councils, to which 
they have a right to aspire. And certainly, 
never was the advantage of their position 
more Conspicuous than at the present hour. 
In the general desolation which has swept 
over the country, the only interest which 
has not been visited by the sternest reverses, 
is that of agriculture. Undoubtedly, the 
people who have suffered least, are the farm- 
ers, whose deep roots in the soil have en- 
abled them to withstand the tempest. 

The same gentle vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons have d over them—the same abun- 
dance has blessed their harvests—and their 
industry has been rewarded by gains scarce- 
ly less in name, and really greater than be- 
fore, If they have not enjoyed the feverish 































excitements, or the luxurious amusements 


of the dwellers on pavements—they have 





many a heart-ache, not heard, but not the 
less felt in the din of cities—let these things 
reconcile farmers to their station; let them 
enjoy in peace the repose, the abundance, 
the thoughtfulness, the sobriety of their own 
healthy existence, without wasting an anx- 
lous thought on their more active and osten- 
tatious, but not more happy brethren—for 
we may now repeat with even more truth 
than the Poet Farmer of antiquity did nearly 
two thousand years ago: —“ Happy—too hap- 
py farmers—if they only knew their own 
blessings.” 





To Coox Cucumpers.—The Editor of the 


American Farmer furnishes the following re- 
ceipt, which he says gives one of the most 
“palatable vegetable dishes, with which the 
table can be garnished.” 
then cut the cucumber into slices length- 
wise, dust either side of those slices with 
corn meal or wheat flour, pepper and salt 
them to please your taste; this done, fry 
them brown, and you will have one of the 
most delicious dishes that you can imagine, 
combining in their flavour those of the oys- 
ter-plant and egg-plant. 
ness, thus cooked, there can be no question, 
and of their palatableness, it is only neces- 
sary that you try them, to say with us that 
they are exquisite. 


Pare off the rind, 


Of their healthful- 


A Late number of the Quarterly Journal! 


of Agriculture contains some interesting ex- 
periments in manuring potatoes, carried on 


by Mr. Fleming, of Barouchan. The weight 
of produce of 18 yards of potatoe drill, to 
which farmyard manure was applied in the 
usual manner in each case, was as follows, 
according to the mode of top dressing :—Ist. 
No top dressing, 77 pounds; 2d. Sulphate of 
Soda, 86 ds; 3d. Nitrate of Soda, 93 
pounds; 4th. Sulphate and Nitrate of Soda, 
mixed, in equal quantities, 124 pounds.— 
The quantity of Sulphate and Nitrate used 
altogether by Mr. Fleming was 150 pounds, 
costing 21s. 6d, the return for which was 
upwards of 8 tons of potatoes. 


Tne “Cultivator” says that Claudius Al- 
len, Esq., of Cheshire, Connecticut, last year 
she from one sheep, one year old, 14 
pounds, and from three sheep of the same 

, 334 pounds of wool. is year, from 
aieen ewes and one buck, he cut 88 pounds: 
we are not told of what breed they were. 
It is also said, that J. L. Dean, of Union 
Springs, N. Y., has a Leicester lamb, which 
at eight weeks old, weighed 75 pounds, and 
at twelve weeks, 93 pounds. 
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. | rier—Boswell’s little work on Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits 
THE F a CABINET, | and the Canary bird, as well as his Poultry Yard, boy, 


particularly adapted to interest our juvenile farmer, 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. || heiped to swell the list. 

Paapevenia, Evevenru Monrn, 1842. || While glancing over these volumes and many other 

| on the counter, which our space will not allow us jw 

Tae season for reading, among our agricultural 1 name, the thoughts were carried back in a twinkling 
friends, is now here. Well do we recollect the days | to days long past, when hopes were indulged and pri. 
of our boyhood, when the long winter evenings were |, vileges enjoyed, which made life delightful. The farm 

anticipated with no small degree of satisfaction. || yard—the books, and the long evenings of that Period, 
They were looked to, as the period, when, without |, have brought up “sunny recollections,” and we as, 
postponing out door duties, an indulgence in a@ love | | our readers to excuse us for having almost involunta. 
for books, could be luxuriated in, to our heart's con- || rily given them expression. 
tent. 

The season of spring is a delightful one to the || ‘THe PRincirLes or CHEMISTRY, prepared for the use 
farmer. ‘There is the bursting forth, almost of a new | of Schools, Academies and Colleges, by Daniel B. Smith” 
nature, around him. Bird and beast, and flower, give || This work has just been published by Uriah Hunt, 
manifestation of newly awakened impulses. The first | and is for sale at his store, 101 Market street, and also at 
starting of the plough, and the smell of the fresh earth, | this office. Perhaps it would be sufficient to have made 
throw elasticity into the step, and fill the bosom with | the above simple announcement. Yet, inasmuch as 
hope. The summer too, with its flowing pastures,—- || the attention of the farmer is now so frequently called 
its new made hay,—its waving grain, and its thunder- || to the composition of the soils he cultivates, and the 
ings and lightnings, yields its full share of enjoyment. | food upon which his plants thrive, it has become appa. 
And autumn, from whose falling leaf we may read so || fently more necessary than formerly, that he shouid 
deep a moral,—the period for garnering the crops, and | 1 look a little more closely into the chemical nature of 
consummating the hopes of the season, with the ever- | the substances with which his business is continually 
varying beauties of our native forests, which it has | bringing him in contact. Although, as its title im. 
been said, no pencil has yet been able to paint, re j Ports, this book has been prepared more particularly 
not yield in the amount of its calm and substantial for the professed student; yet, from the nature of the 
pleasures, even to the exhilarating influences of spring. | subject, and the able manner in which it has been 
Winter, with its storms, its leisure, and its long even- || treated, we find much to interest the general reader. 
ings, opens to the farmer opportunities for improve- | The style, as those who know the writer, would anti 
iment, which, when properly appreciated, are produc- || 1Pate, is as Dr. Mitchell has observed of it; “ chaste, 
Live of important results, Books, whether to enlighten || PeTspicuous, and concise.” The arrangement appears 
him with particular reference to his calling, or on those |! *° ¥S judicious, and the investigations and conclusions 
subjects of more general inquiry that present them- || *20w the writer to be at home in his laboratory. 
selves to an intelligent mind, are now so cheap and || The new Chemical Nomenclature, as framed and in. 
easy of access, that we have sometimes been induced || duced by the illustrious Lavoisier and his coadju 
to conclude that the husbandman, in the quiet seclu- || ‘°T* *ixty years ago, has always claimed our admirs. 
sion of his fireside, had privileges which the citizen || 1", 48 the most beautiful example of an approach to 
might almost envy. On looking, a few days ago, over || @ universal and strictly “ philosophical language which 
the counter of Kimper & Smarrcass, under our own || 528 ever been Presented to the world.” The language 
roof, attention was arrested by the handsome variety « algebra, it is true, is general, ” far as it can be ap 
of books, particularly adapted to the wants of our ag- plied; but it hes reference’ to Guanes only, pee ” 
ricultural readers. Among them we noticed Down- inge—to ratios, not to the constituents of bodia. 
ing’s Landscape Gardening, and Rural Architecture— This tanguage of Chemistry, has often reminded - 
his Cottage Residences,—and the Theory of Horticul- || ‘™%t 4'phabet of human thoughts—that universal, phi 
ture, by Professor Lindley, editor of the London Gar- leseperess TangeeeP, wae Leibnits and some others 
deners’ Chronicle. The first two are American works, ene ee ae no npeatne. orf sete 
and the latter, having been edited by A. J. Downing powerful agent to assist the reason, the invention, and 


and A. Gray, is also adapted to this country. These the memory. 


three works, while they contain a great deal to inte- Ix another column will be found a list of the premi- 
rest and instruct the intelligent farmer, are yet more || yms awarded by our Agricultural Society, as well a 
particularly calculated to meet the wants of the man | the address delivered on the occasion, by its President. 
of full means. The wholesome principle is inculcated || ‘This is well worthy an attentive perusal. The sound 
throughout, that true taste is an excellent economist, principle is forcibly inculcated, that in animal stock, 
delighting to produce great effects from small means. || the best is the cheapest, and that the concentration 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants, and that of Garden- of the farmer's means upon a comparatively small 
ing,—two splendid works, lately imported, were also |! number of acres, is greatly preferable to their dissi- 
among the number. The American Farmers’ [nstruc- || pation over broadly extended fields. We would pat- 
tor, by F. 8. Wiggins, the originator of the Farmers’ || ticularly invite attention to the remark, in which 
Cabinet—Dr. Dartington's Flora Cestrica, containing || there is doubtless too much truth, that in our country 
an enumeration and description of the plants of Ches- || there is a great deal of money invested in fer™, 
ter county—Liebig and Johnson's late celebrated works || and but very little in farming. We are too apt to for 
on Agricultural and Animal Chemistry—Mason's Far- || get—indeed, it would seem as if we had never ye! 
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earned “that it is not land which gives profit,—it is! 
manure—it is lime—it is marl.” The calculations in 
relation to fencing in Pennsylvania—and they would 
apply equally to New Jersey—even after reducing them 
one half, throw open items of expenditure in the shape 
of interest and natural decay, that are really startling. 
We have even heard it said, that the stone fences of 
Rhode Island, have cost more than the whole island 
would sell for. Yet here, with our abundance of timber, 
it will be long ere our farmers will begin to think of 
the “tethering,” or the “ watching” that is widely prac- 
tised on the Continent. 


We feel unwilling to close this brief notice without 
saying we have read the last paragraph but one, with 
particular interest. It is unquestionable, that “in the 
stirring competition of all classes around him—in the 
increased diffusion of knowledge and the general ac- 
tivity of mind, which now pervades all society, the 
farmer can only maintain his standing, by an attention 
to the same means,” which others are so successfully 
laying hold of. He must cultivate and enrich his mind 
with reference to his business, as well as his fields, and 
never lose sight of the truth, either in relation to him- 
self. or his children, that in agriculture, no less than 
in mechanics, ** knowledge is power.” 
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would require him to “ work for nothing, and find him- 
self.” We much regret to learn that one of the causes 
for the retiring of the present proprietor, is il/ Aealta. 



























Tue editor of the Farmers’ Register certainly deals 
with a liberal hand with his friends. He will please 
accept thanks for the package received by the “ Leo.” 
Its contents have been distributed as directed. 

In the Register of the Ninth month, will be found a 
detailed account of the editor's recent examination of 
some of the marl beds in Gloucester and Salem coun. 
ties, N. J. Copious extracts from it, will appear in 
our next number. They have been crowded out of 


this by local matter, connected with our Agricultural 
Society. 





Tue late Annual Fair, Cattle Show and ploughing 
match of Tue New Haves County Aonricunrurat 
AND HorRTIcULTCRAL Societies, appears from the Farm- 
ers’ Gazette, to have been a very spirited affair. The 
working oxen exhibited, were driven into the city in 
teams, numbering from 20 to 132 pairs. There were 
513 pairs on the ground. The towns of Orange and 
Hamden, furnished respectively, trains of 120 and 132 
pairs, all in fine working order. A couple of twins, 
five years old, owned by Jotm Todd, of North Haven, 
were so remarkable for their size, form, colour, disci. 
pline, power, and similarity of appearance, that the 
whole world is challenged to produce their equal. Pro- 
fessor Silliman is the President of the Agricultural— 
and Dr. Monson of the Horticultural Society. Profes- 
sor Olmsted was the orator of the day. 





Tae Address of James M. Garnett, Esq., before the 
NewcasTLe AGRICULTURAL Society, at its late ex- 
hibition, has been neatly printed in pamphlet form, 
and affords another instance of the wholesome truths 
that may be conveyed on occasions of this kind. While 
the farmer, who would succeed in his vocation, must 
be open to conviction and ready to give fair and accu- 
rate trial to experiments, which hold out rational pro- 
mises of success, he is cautioned not to hazard more 
labour or money in making them, than a sound discre- 
tion will justify. A hint is thrown out to Agricultural 
Societies, that in offering premiums, they be regulated 
by the principle of encouraging nothing that has c ten- 
dency to render tillage and pasturage more showy than 
useful—more costly than profitable. To obtain the 
greatest and most beneficial results, at the least cost 
of time, labour and money, the speaker suggested, 
should be the object of all agricultural premiums. 
Early rising—proper employment of time—the vigilant 
eye and active foot of the master, are enumerated as 
among the most effective means for the improvement 
of his farm. Woman, too, as well she might be, was 
remembered by our veteran orator. Our wives and 
our daughters were reminded, that their most estimable 
alornment, was a knowledge and love of their duties ; 
and that their most honourable occupation is in making 
that home happy, in which it is their high privilege to 
move, as the “ ministering angel.” 


Since the communication on page 124, in relation to 
lamps for burning lard, was in type, a couple—a glass 
and a tin one adapted to the purpose, and patented by 
Southworth, have been left at the office. We have for 
several evenings used one of these lamps, and it cer- 
tainly operates well, yielding a fine clear light. A 
somewhat broader base to the bottom of the tin one, 
would be an improvement. As to the cost, compared 
with oil, we have formed no opinion. We learn that 
they are for sale at Scattergood, Haverstick & Co's, 
No. 68 N. Third street. 





Trroven the liberality of the publisher, 8. 8. Has- 
kill, 150 Fulton street, New York, the first two num- 
bers of ‘“‘ The Farm House of the nineteenth century, 
or Encyclopedia of Practical Agriculture,” have been 
placed upon our table. We have found time only to 
glance hastily over them, and to mark the great variety 
of agricultural matter they contain. Moisture and 
drought, temperature, electricity, climate and soils, are 
among the prominent subjects treated of. The work is 
translated from the French, by Elizur Wright, Jr., and 
will be published semi-monthly, in forty Numbers, 
making four Volumes, at $10, or $7 if paid in advance. 
It will contain more than 2,000 engravings, and em- 
brace a “Complete and methodical course of Rura! 
Economy.” 





It is announced in a late number of the New Gene- 
see Farmer, that its proprietorship will at the end of 
the year, pass from the hands of our friend, M. B. 
Bateham, into those of Henry Colman, the present 
editor. This has been one of our most ably conducted 
agricultural papers. We are pleased to find its price 
1s to be raised from fifty cents to one dollar, and hope, 
that with this reasonable addition, its publication at 
the end of another year, may not prove “a serious 
loss.” As the editor remarks, no righteous master 





A rew very fine ears of perfectly white corn, have 
been left at our office by Aaron Ballangee, of Borden- 


town, N. J., which, to the lovers of nice mush, will 
certainly appear inviting. He calle it the Kentucky 
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gourd seed. A few years ago he procured a small ear 
from that State, and by care in the selection of his 
seed, the produce is now fine and large, and beautiful 
to look at. 


Larose Veat.—New Jersey in the field again. The 
Constitution” of Woodbury states, that Ephraim &. 
Cotes, of Pilesgrove, Salem County, slaughtered on the 
2th ult., a calf raised and fed by himself, which is pro- 
bably unrivalled, The live weight was 674 pounds, 
and when dressed, 440 pounds ;—58 pounds of fat were 
sold off the meat. The calf was three-eighths Durham, 
and was calved on the 13th of Third month last. 


Jupee Loxostretn will please accept thanks for the 
interest manifested by a translation of the letter from 
Germany. It came too late for this number, as did 
also the communication of our friend, F. W. from Car- 
lisle. 


ty Notices, which are essentially advertisements, 
are sometimes received, with a request that we would 
insert them. Although the Cabinet is not professedly 
an advertising paper, the proprietor would be willing 
to deviate a little from the plan which has heretofore 
been pursued, and insert to a very limited extent, short 
advertisements, the subject matter of which, may be 
in character with this paper. The terms will be one 
dollar for each insertion of ten lines or less, and so in 
proportion for each additional line. The money to be 
paid in advance. An advantageous medium will thus, 
we think, be opened for our agricultural friends to 
make their wants known, as well as to have them 
supplied. 


We may perhaps, with propriety use this opportu- 
nity to acknowledge the punctuality of those of our 
subscribers who have paid their dues. We may also 
embrace it to say to others, that it would be particu- 
larly convenient to the operations of this office, if they 
would remember the facilities which the privileges and 
courtesies of the respective post-masters offer for the 
trans‘nission of the small sums due us, The papers of 


Vor. VIL 


some have been running on unsettled, for a coupe oy 
years and more. Will they, by attending to a emai! 
matter of duty on their part, enable us satisfactor), 
to perform some of ours. 


A FARM WANTED. 


A practical farmer with a small family, competen; 
to take entire charge of a respectable farming esta) 
lishment, where the interest of the employer wil \, 
the main object, wishes a situation. One where jm. 
provement is the order of the day, would be preferrey 
Location not particular. For further particulars, jp. 
quire at the office of the Cabinet. 


The quantity of rain which fell during the Tent) 
month, (October,) 1842, was nearly one inch and thre 
e+e L712 inches 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Eleventh mo. 1st, 1842. 
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